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ABSTRACT 

This handbook provides a framework for adult: 
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program for adults. The Career Guidance and Skills Program in :_ 

Tallahassee, Florida, upon which, the information in the handbook is 
based, is first described. Practical information is provided on _ 
administrative concerns such as assessing the needs of the community, 
evaluating the local job market, establishing service sites, 
utilizing sponsoring agency resources, hiring and training personnel, 
getting publicity, and developing a realistic timetable. Other 
contents include a career decision-making model and a step-by-step 
outline to help program-staff develop their own career 
decisionmaking model. For each step, either the actual materials 
used or resources for developing materials are provided. Guidelines 
are then supplied for using the career decision-making model as a 
basis. for workshops . Materials provided from two workshops on ___ 
choosin^v changing, and applying for a job include decision-making 
steps covered in the model, objectives, publicity efforts, summary of 
format, seating and equipment requirements, detailed formats, and a 
list of materials and resources needed. A section on program 
evaluation contains forms for collecting program data and feedback. 
Sample scripts of career -tapes (one of the services provided by the 
Career Guidance and Skills Program) are includei in the final 
section. (TLB) 
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HANDBOOK OVERVIEW 



This handbook is Je^gned4^pro»ide^-- 
frarnewbrk foraduft educators and counselors - 
interested in planning a career guidance program 
for adults. It is based ort experience gained during 
a two-year period in which comprehensive * 
community-based career guidance program for 
adults was developed and implemented in 
NjiaHafiassee^ Florida. The services offered , free of 
charge to any aduk who wished to participate, 
included individual career counseling and group 
workshops that focused on teaching job-b unting 
techniques; * 
m The handbook contains practical information 
on .administra tive c oncerns such as assessing the 
needs of the community, evaluating the local job * 
market, establishing service sites, hiring and 
training personnel, getting publicity, collecting 
statistics j evaluating programs, and developing a 
rustic timetable. ------ ' 

A step^by-step outline also included to help 
program staff develop their own career decision- 
making model. For each step, either the actual 
materials used or resources for developing c 
materials are provided. Emphasis is placed bin 
obtaining materials without spending large sums of 
-^noney. ---- - - - - -- - -'--= — 

_ You wifl also find guidelines for es^y^iing - 
services offered in response to needs as^eSment 
and to ongoing program evaluation: services to 
individuals, community-wide workshops, and 
career tapes. : ^ : : : 

i. Services to individuals. The handbook explains 




how to use the step-by-step career decision-making 
modefin working with individuals. --- ' 
2. Community-wide workshops. Workshop 
materials in the handbook include publicity : 
strategies, samples of advertisements and public 
service announcements, workshop'objectives, : 
suggestions for settings, detailed formats, and lists 
of materials, and resources needed to implement 

the model in workshop groups. 

" 3. Career \apes. Sample scripts are provided, 
which can bi used to write a series of scripts 
suitable to another district. : 

Information is not included on two recom- 
mended offerings: special workshops and in- 
formation/referral services. The ways in which 
special workshops are use<3 in the program are 
discussed in the sections on workshops and 
publicity. Since an information/referral service will 
yary in cpritCTt frbm community to community, : 
depending on the resources and agencies available, 
it would be impossible to provide pertinent date 
he»2:_Fot Jhjs se^^^ihejxdicams^^: - 
knowledge of the community, its educational 
offerings, and the social services offered is in- 
dispek isable in planning and publicity. 

Throughout the handbook, all recom- 
mendations reflect our own experiences, although 
we are aware that every community has a unique 
population with its own particular needs and 
resources.. It is hoped that this handbook will ^ 
generate hew ideas and facilitate more effective 
guidance programs for adults. 
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THE CAREER GUIDANCE AND 
SKILLS 



The e^eer-Guidarice and Skills Program In m 
Tallahassee^ flgrida, was established to provide 
tee career counseling and training in joVhuntirig 
techniques to adults in the community. The 
rogram was created in response to the needs of # 
j numbers of adults facing a variety of - 
care^sfransitions and the increasing awareness that 
adulthwi4^4irne erf growth arid change* 
Designed toleagh*the skills needed during career 
Sanctions, the prb^amnbi only, made accessible 
cxxupatiohalarid educational information, it also 
gave/peron?^^ infdiitiatioaan^p- 
portjinity to learn more about thefrtatereste^ :: 
values, and!§idjis. Tte-fiareer Guidance and Skills 
fegaw wasthe sole agency in Tallahassee of- 
fering free career counseling to anyone over 16 
years of age, regardless of income, employment . 
status, or educational background. It was also the 
only program that was cqmmui^^te^d^ Jn that 
facilities were jdbated 4hroifehoutibe community, 
the staff was mobQS, die materials were portable, 
and the iiours were flexible, In addition, no other 
' agency offered a range of Individual and group 
services that compared to this program's offerings. ' 

PROGRAM DESIGN 

to meet the needs** -a large and diverse 
community while operating with a small staff and 
limited resources, the program utilized the 
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following procedjgal design: ' 
*1. 'Adopted a step-by-step career decision-making 
model tause^& individuals and groups, 

2. Developed and acquired as many resources as 
possible for each step, matching resources to 
particular client groups whenever possible, 

3. Provided direct services to the general public. 

4. Served *s a resource to local ^agencies charged 
\^th meeting th^needs Sucfr 
agendes included ^ 

displaced homematers or handicapped persons, 
various GETA sponsors, groups of welfare mothers 
jn the Work Incentive Program, tehant- associ- 
ations, halfway houses, foster grandparent pro- - 
grams, and so on. Services to^eseuagencies 
ranged from consultation to workshop presenta- 
tions^ -; ■ , . • 



SERVICE DELIVERY 
PLAN 

XktfdedJby ^experimentatibn and client Input, 
the following service delivery plan wa» formulated: 
1. Created a centrally located facility to house 
both administrative and counseling functions: * 
Locating the facility at an accessible public place, 
such as ajbrafy, was found fcUje preferable, to 
locating the center on the campus of an 
educational institution; 
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2. Established sateUttc- or mini-centers through- 
out the community. The number of these centers 
and the goals of ^ach ^yould depend upbhipro- 
gram resources as well as community rescufrces for 
adults with special needs. z 

When the Career Guidance andj^jlls Program 
initiated its services, administrative offices were 
separate {rom sdHhselihg services;-Thwewa^no 
central cdunse|jngtfacility and the program was 
housed whereyergpunselors were operating at a 
-^gjyen time. This split of administrate offices and 
actual services was inefficient^ |Sd awkward, and 
became more so a^ th^pngrant grew, The/lack fcf 
a central ^facility also prese^d^rob^s^^usp-fe: 

made, coordinating artel conducting publicity 

campaigns for thred separate mini-centers more 
difficult to accomplish without confusing th«£ public; 

Once a central facility to house both direct 
services and administrative functions was /*i . 
established ,_tbe part-time counselors , whe^eji^ 
called career planning consuitants, worked out of 
the main office in shifts, covering a% ffl&y daytime 
and evenfng hours as possible. Each cb^ufianfr 
also was responsible for staffing a mihf-o 
location of which changed during the cpL 
program/This allowed the program io pro 
continuous; service,- to colle^^ndhave available 
greater resources, and to centralize "ail 
efforts. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 



In response to needs expressed by agency, staff 
members, educators, representatives of the . * ' 
business community, and r most importantly, 
program participants, -the following services were 
roped or produced: 



"Individual career counseling sessions and 
training in job-hunting techniques at several " 
locations, 

2. Community-wide workshops on learning job* - 
hunting techniques and, making career choices. 

3. m Workshops co-sponsored*with other com- 
munity agencies. „ • 

a. For groups with special needs. 

b. On a fecial topic, such as time 

* *■ managements women In the skilled trades. 

4. Information and referrals* 

a. Local education and training opportunities. 
b f Local social sendee agencies, including 
- * those that provide legal services. yl. 

5. Career tapes, a series of cpntinuous-reel tapes 
covering topics in the following categories; Ap- 
plying fct a Job and Marketing Yourself, Em- 
ployment Resources, Occupational Information, 
Educational Opportunities, Financing ¥bur^ 
Education. These tapes we^e housed at the public 
library, to be played over the telephone upon 
request. 




ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF 
THE COMMUNITY 



A needs assessment cart be formal or informal, 
,oh a large or small scale; but .whatever the size and 
shape, it is- an Integra part of planning, develop- 
ing, implementing, and evaluating a career guid- , 
ance pit^^^^sld» providing a means for es- 
tablishing program goals and objectives, a needs 
assessment can be usefu] in the followihg ways. ^ 
1; % Key community people Contacted during the - 
heeds assessment procetes may be willing to serve 
bh ybilr adyiwry<:bunci\ m --- zzlz - ~: - =r - \ 

2. Agencies and Instltu^s^onta^^ay later , 
be able to provide intern&and volunteers, if you 
are considering usipg^a v^aHety of staffing ^ 

> resources. _' \ \ • - # 

3. It is the first step in abating an active fietwork 
of local agenda settfng thVWedfe of aduhs. If you 
solicit input at the outsef from other agencies, 
.cooperation will be encouraged, in addition, if you 
include networking & part of ybur publicity 
qampaign, you \5^Jiwe laid the groundwork for it 
as soon *as you begin the needs Assessment. 

Before deslgnin^e progrinL we irif ormaBy- — 
counseling needs of adults in * 
the community. School administrators, community 
school coordinators, adult \>8&c edutation teachers 
and coordinators, directors of social stervlce 
agencies, and representatives from thebusiness 
community (personnel rMhagers from some of the 
area's largest employers) Were interviewed to- 
determine the services that were being offered to 



adults jmdf tteservicesJhat were still deeded. 
; - = Shortly after the program ^as initiatedi - 
• another needs assessment was conducted, This 
assessment provided infbirinatidn weded to modify 
ajrvfces at indMdual sites. This assessment was 
done in conjunction withj»mmunity school 
coordinators, who regularly survey ffieir com- k 
. m u^^s^Questions penning to career guidance 
s ^d4OTeer infomjation^ere added to their 
standard questionnaires bh services desired, The 
questionnaires- were then mailed to local residents. 
In rural ateas, Am counselors accompanied 
^ m mi tn ity school staff on door-td-door surveys... 

f . hen making contacts in your community, it 
te^hefefeiLto find out whether bt^s^ups 
adults plan to conduct a heeds assessment. If It is 
possible to combine resources on this task, you 
may save money and at the same time crrau»- 
cooperative planning to serve ifteneedrqf adtJlts. 
The procedures^ to follow in conducting a 



guidelines; 

U ^ei^^Jafives, activities, ar)d resources of 
existing programs. _ ^ e 
2. "Contact representatives from all groups who 
. ^uttlb^Slsfe involved., ( 
3 - . Get input from the people yoii plan to serve. 

Once you have established what other 

programs are accomplishing to meet the career 
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guidance needs of adults (current status) , arid / 
determined what b^^ 

clients ^ would like atcomplished (desiired 'outcome)., 
ybii have defined a need. 
: : : For f urthei a wjtf ance in assessing heeds ; 
• witillg specific goals, and- de€ignjng measurable . 
objectt^Sy yeu' jffiay ^isb-td consult Developing 

series of modules developed at the American 
Institutes for Research; through support of the 

. United States Office of Education, Department of 
Health*, Education, and Welfare, under^ Part G of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The 
mcrtJules relevant to this topic. are: Assessing 
Desired Outcome, Assessing Current Status, and 

: Establishing Pr^ram,Goals r - - 

The following national networks may also 
provide us§ful resources on Blanning a career 
guidance program for adults: 




^ % 1190 South Bascbm Avenue, "Suite 214 
San Josei California 95128 



"newsletter containing'feature articles, book reviews, 
and materials, as well as information on cunrent. 
practices, conventions and meetings, workshops 
^rtd classes, employment, and network contacts. . 
^-MejtfSirship and subscription are $10.00 per year. 
National Center for Educational Brokering 
1211 Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 310 
Washington, DC 20036 *~ 

Adult Career Vducamn Counseling^and Guidance I 

Literature Resource 

; Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
710 Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



Each network member receives 
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EVALUATING THE LOCAL JOB 

MARKET 




Specific information on the state and local job 
market and major employers is essential to a 
comprehensive career guidance program lor -adults. 
Information of this sort is a necessary addition to 
national occupational forecasts, such as the Oc- 
* cupational Outlook Handbook ^Genexal forecasts 
arensuallp not relevant to specific cbmmUnitfes 
and to adults with complex Responsibilities an d 
limited mobility/ 

- : The Florida Department of Labor and Em- 
Cployment Security publishes several resources on 
the state job market , Florida Employment ; : 
Directions: 1974-1955 includes detajle djnjL, :- 
— fuuiatluu-on Florida ' s population, industrial 



employment projections, and occupational em - 
ployment directions. Planning information reports 
are available for each of the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA) in Florida. In Florida, 14 
SMSAs have been designated, each of which 
includes a county 4» group of continguous counties 
that contains atleast oiwjclty-of 50;000 or jnore 
inhabtents.-Topics covered in ah SMSA report 
include a description of the area ; employment 
_ devwopmenta ^djoud^ :: 
xupational supply and demand^ long-tefm outlook, 
unemployment trends and characteristics, and _ 
characteristics and employment difficulties of the 
economically disadvantaged. - 
^ Florida JsLalso divided into 10 planning districts 
for which employment information is available. 



Your county may not be part of an SMSA, but 
every county is: included in a planning district. 
Requests for Information oh ^bur SMSA or 
planning district and on Fforida Employment > 
Directions: 1 974- 1985 should be addressed to^ 
Florida Department of eommferce, BlvWon of ^ 
Employment Security, Caldwell Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304. 

The Chamber of Commerce can provide you 
with a list of area employers and up-to-date in- 
forffytion oh hew and expanding industries. 
Through the Chamber of Commerce, you can first^ 
detem^ne-the major employers, then begin to 
establish contacts with them. 
-- Additional resources for evaluating the local 
job market include: 

1. Socatibhal-techhical' schools 

2. Planning department of city or county 
government ' ' - 

3. Union locals ^ 

4. Bureau of Ap^KsnticeshipLand Training 

{>. Florida Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 1 . 

To keep track of Information that you gather, 
you can set up a staff bulletin board in the main 
office. When each employee has read the in- 
formation posted, s(he) initials the notice. New 
information caryds^be exchanged at weekly staff 
meetings or written and distributed in the form of a 
memorandum. 



• Many agencies and institutions are pleased to 
share space in return jot increasing the services 
they offer to the community. The task of finding 
sites throughout: the community toiiouse your— 
program is simplified by the fact that a greatileai 
. of space is hot necessary . Seating for two t some 
room for materials, perhaps a cardboard file box, 
and privacy may be all that are' required. You 
might investigate space-atadult education 
programs of the local school system, 4he public 
service section of the county library , and neigh- 
borhood centers. If there are multi-family sub- 
-sidized [housing developments ; your community ; 
^^^^H^f 2iS ^' st iohs may be able to offer you 
space B^re^hoosing a site, you should consider 

the following factors:- 

1. Accessibility. Ideally, sites should lie- located 
throughout the community to be accessible to the 
largest portion and the greatest variety of the 



population Income ^gions, ^-combination of 
rural and urban centers may be desirable. Be sure 
that urban centers are located hear bus lines, if 
public transportation is available. : 
2. Hours of availability. It should be possible to 
offer appointments at several locations during some 
morning, some afternoon, and some evening 
hours. This is critical [when working adults. 
Frequently, those who work can come ortly 4n-the 
evening, homemakers with school-aged children 
may find it more convenient to come during the 

day, and so on. 

3r Supportiveness oftne sponsoring agency. 
How does the sponsoring agency accept the 
rationale of providing career counseH^^n4ces4o 
adults? Does it support your goals and objectives? 
Ah enthusiastic sponsor can have a strong impact 
on the success of your program. 




UTILIZING AGENCY RESOURCES 
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You may be able to use the publicity resources 
of the sponsoring agency to Benefit your program. 
Many community schools and neighborhood 
centers have newsletters with wide distributions. If 
they are housing your services, these agencies will 
be able to help spread the word. County libraries 
usually have their own public relations department 
anji may everv carry outran xjngoing publicity 

r a spectaf service , such a s y nii r s, 

offered ^ifieir facility: 

Program sites in high schools and libraries may 
be able tbjmake use of the spj^^^^^eric^s 



supply of career guidance resources^ - in ^the form of 
printed materials, audiovisual equipment, microfilm 
readers, or computerized career exploration 
programs. 



It is important to establish good working 
relationships with members bf-t^staff at the 
agen^es spcwrorlng^ou: program. Since staff 
members probably serve as the entry-points for 
your clients, you must take time to familiarize 
receptionists, secretaries, and coordinators with the 
purpose, per^hhe}, ^rvlces, and tiijietable of your 
program. Scheduling and message-taking 



procPfl — ..,«—- — - — , » 

the^gency staff ^ith any printed material?, such as 
timetables or summaries of services offered, that 
would fa cilita te communication and ease the chore 
of their extra responsibility. 
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HIRING AND TRAINING PERSONNEL 



do not make recommendations about the 
number of career planning consultants to hire or 
the backgroun d and qualiflcations o f fop Hfrprtnr ° 




a lawyer might present a workshop on women's 
employment rights. 



and staff . Each school district must operate ac- 
cbrding to its own resources^udg^ary^e^rictions, 
and priorities. Generally, differential staffing is 
recommended whenever possible . Some 
suggestions for utilizing differential staffing are 
presented bekm This section Includ c ^nlorm aBoTr- 
on the areas of expertise required to provide career 
guidance service. Resources and suggestions for 
staff development are also offered. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

z mz Since the needs of special groups of adults- 
displaced home makere, returning women, mid-life 
c a reer changers, undereducated adul t s, and 



handicapped persons— are only slowly being 
recognized and Ranted Intimacy, the concept of 
adult career co unseling ifr r e la tively n aw 



BJFE^ENTIAL 
STAFFING 

If your needs assessment involved key 
community members, then you have already 
created the initial linkages for recruiting volunteers 
and interns to work in your program. Jt isim- 
portant to have a core staff of dedfcated and well- 
trained counselors, but community involvement 
can help allay financial press ures, provide a richer 
and more complete service, and encourage 
cooperative efforts to meet the needs of adults. 
---- jntenis arri volunteers carr perform many : * 
services. Interns from local universities can design 
and facilitate special workshops, develop materials, 
lead support groups, or help to create a public 
relations campaign. Pjaraprofessional or 
professional volunteers can also help. For example , 



- As put understanding of the needs of these 
people grows, tareer counselors must continue to 
leanu The fields of career development and 
employabflity skills training are changing and 
expanding, along with developments in the 
economy and society. As lifestyles change, 
communities change. As the economy changes, 
job descriptions change. Even acceptable resume- 
writing styles change. And career counselors must 
always i-bejeady to help their clients prepare for 

new opportunities. 

In^v^ pr^ram, staff rW olnpmppt pi pef-fr? — 
tailored to meet the heeds of the program and to 
promote the goals of the program, However, all 
personnel who are to staff mini-offices and facilitate 
workshops should have training in these areas: 
i: Counseling skills - 

a. Career development theory 

b. Group counseling • 

c. Individual counseling 
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2. 'Assessment techniques 

a. lesting 

b. Other teehniquK srojv as J^a 
observation, self- assessment, and peer ia- 
teractlon __. 

3. Occupational information 

a Resources for gathering information 

b. Job clusters and working environments 

c. Occupational outlook 

4. Decision-making and goal-setting 

5. Job-hunting techniques .-- 

a. Tapping the hidden job market 
b: Using employment agencies 

c: Using personnel offices 

d. Riling out Job applications 

e. Resume-writing, especially of the func- 
tional resume :::: z . 

f . Interviewing andf oBo w-up skills . 

g . Career advancement strategies 

6. Community needs 

, a. Ebcal job market and job forecast 

b . Major local employers 

c. Educational and training opportunities 

(1) vocational-technical schools 

(2) community colleges 

(3) universities 

(4) adult basic education courses 
(5} private schools 

(6) free or low-cost, rioriacademic, short 
term experiences 

d. Financial aid sources 

e. Social service agencies— resources and 
functions ^ =I1 - -- 

7. Oroups with fecial needs • 

a. Adult learners 

b. Displaced homemakers arid returning _ 
women - . ( r" 

c. Undereducated and vocationally disad- 
vantaged persons 

d. Midlife career changers 
e . Rural residents 
t I HandiCTpped persons 



Resources for Staff 
Development 

The following resources should pmve ^ 
developing your ^affs knowledge and understand- 
ing in each of the areas mentioned above. 

1. Counseling skills 

a. Career development theory 
Theories of Career Development, 1973 
Author :_ Samuel H. Qsipow 
Publisher: ^pletbh-Cerihiry-Crofts 

292 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Facilitating Career J)eve16pment 1975 
Editors: Robert C. Reardon, Harman D. 
Burck 

Publisher: Charles C. Thomas, Publishers 
301 E. Uswrence Avenue 
Springfield, Illinois 62717 

b. Group counseling 

Providing Career Guidance in a Group 

SeWhg, 1976 

Author: Perry Samuels 

Publisher: American Institutes for Research 
P.O. Box 1113 
Palo Alto, California 94302 

FersdhalMhg Career Guidance Assessment - 

Information through Group Counseling, 

1979 

Authors: Larry -toesch, doe Wittmer 
Publisher: American Institutes for Research 

P.O. Box 1113 
. Palo Alto, California 94302 

c Individual counseling 

Forty Million Americans in Career Tran- 
sition: The Need for Information, 1978 
Author: Sdqmorv Artefter ei ah 
Publisher: The College Board 
888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

2 . Assessment-techniques : 
3: Occupationd information 

4: Decision-making and goal-setting 

5. lob-hunting. techniques 

Resources for the last fdiir areas listed above 
are included later in tills handbook, in the section 
on Using the Step-by-Step Model. 

6. C^mmunttyjHSoarces \_- 

- ^^?^??^^ r z?? cvc ^ n S employment op- 
portunities and identifying major local employers in 
the area have been suggested in the section on 
Evaluating the Local Job Market, If jocaj op- - 
portunities for education and training, as well as 
financial aid, have not already been identified by 
another local agency that offers an information and 
referral service (such as a local library) this in- 
formation must be compiled the hard my— 



~S. Current emplpymerit legation - : == - -_ ~ 
Acquiring familiarity with all these areas is a 
tall order for any staffs so you ntight consider 
combining staff development wtth anotfrr program 
goal. For example, if you plan to produce a series 
of career tapes, ^uch as tha ones described later in 
this handbook, staff members could do preliminary 
research and script-writing, arid share their findings 
with each other. - ^ =z ^ 

If you are using a decent^tecTddivery 
system, the sharing qf infqmwrtion must be an ^ 



career planning consultant will encounter different 
problems and find hew solutions. A standard way 
of exchanging information should be incorporated 
into the program. 
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through leg -work and phone-cajis^ and then 
t recorded*. Th* same Is true for data on social 

service agencies. : 

Criteria for cross-referral can be developed 
with each agency; The section Jn this handbook on 
Agency Networks contains * description of this 
process and a list of agencies and groups to 
contact. 

7: Groups with special needs 
a: Adult learners 

A Guide to Resources for IJ/e-Cdreer- 
Educational Planning for Adults, 1976 
Authors: Jane Shlpden. Elizabeth Stet- 
tenpqhl 

Publisher : hong Island Learning Center 
Empire State College 
223 Store Hill Road 
Old Westbury, New York 
11568 

College Degrees for Adults, 1978 
Authors: Wayne Blaze, John Nero 
Publisher: Beacon Press, Inc. 

25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
Counseling Adults for Life Transitions, 1980 
Authors: Garry R. Walz , Llbby Benjamin 
Publisher: ERIC Clearinghouse on 

Counseling arid Personnel 
Services - - > 
The University of Michigan 
2108 School of Education 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 
Establishing and Operating a Career 
Resource Center for Adults, 1975 - 

Author: Nancy TbblnT et a!7 

Publisher: Education Development Center. 

Inc. 

— 55 Chapel Street — ; 

Newton , Massachusetts 02 160 
Passages; Predictable Crises of Adult Life, 

1977 

Author: UaJlbheehy 
Publisher: BantamBooks, Inc. 
666 Fifth Avenue 
, New York, New York 10019 
Planning Ahead after Fan};: Trie Process of 
Piychoeoatuailon with Sef/ Srody Projects, 
Rev, Ed , 1973 
Author: Milton Edwin Hahn 
Publisher: Western Psychological 
Services 

12031 Wllshlre Boulevard . 
bps Angeles, California 90025 
b. Displaced homemakers arid returning 
women 

Assertweness Training, Counselor Renewal 
Series 

Authors: Helen L. Mamarchev, 
Marian P. Jensen 



j Publisher: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
- Counseling and -Personnel 

Services 

The University of Michigan 
2108 School of Education 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Career and Motherhood: Struggles for a 
New Identify, 1979 
Authors: Alan Rolan, Barbara Harris 
Publisher: Human Sciences Press, Inc. 
72 Fifth Avenue 
New York. New Ybrk 1001 1 
Career Exploration Workshop for Women, 
t-eaders Manual, 1974 * 
Authors: Vivian -McCoy, Phyllis Casseli 
Publisher: Division of Continuing 
Education 

The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 66045 

Career Exploration Workshop for Women. 

Participants Personal Portfolio, 1979 
~ Authors: Vivian McCoy, Phyllis Cassell 

Publisher: Division of Continuing 
Education 

The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 66045 

OouhsetVng Programs andServices for Women in 
Nontraditional Occupation** 1978 
Author: Helen S, Farmer \ 
Publisher: ERIC Ctearlnghouse on Counseling 
and Personnel Services 
THeJJniversity of Michigan 

2108 School of Education*/, 

Ann ATborTMichlgan 48109 

Counseling Women for Nontradltlonal 
Careers, Counse lor Renewal Series 
Authors: Caryl K. Smlth/Walter S. Smith, 

Kala M. Stroup 
Publisher: -£B|G Cleflringhouse bri 

^ Counseling and Personnel 

Serv i ces - — " 

The University of Michigan 
2108 School of Education 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Nqnprlnt Resources inr Women s _ 
Educational Equity, 1978" 
Author: Alleen Wehren * 
Publisher: Educational Testing Service 

Rosedale Road 

Princeton, New Jersey 08541 
Re-Entering: Successful Back to Work 
Strategies for Women Seeking a Fresh 
Start, 1980 ..„.._._ 
Author: Eleanor Berman 
Publisher: Crown Publisher, Inc. 

1 Park Avenue _ 

New York, New York 10016 



Second Wind: A Program for Returning 
Women Students, 1978 

Editor dane-O, Carter 

Publisher: E duc ation Development 

Center, Inc^ 

55 Chapel Street 

Newton, Massachusetts 02160 
Network News: The Newsletter of the 
Displaced Homemakers Network 2 (1980) 
775 8th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20001 

c. Undereducated and vocationally disad- 
vantaged persons 

(See also references listed for adult learn- 
ers j _ -- --■ 
New Directions forRural Women, 1979 
Author: Marian Roman 
Publisher: Education Development Center, 
Inc. 

55 Chapel Street 

Newton, Massachusetts 02160 
The Missing Link: Connecting Adult 
Learners to Learning Resources, 1978 
Author: Patricia K. Cross; 
Publisher: The College Board 

888 Seventh Avenue : z 

New York, New York 10019 

d. Mid-fife career changers 

Create: A New Model for Career Change: 

Trainer's Manual 1979 

Authors: Vivian McCoy Carol - . - - . 

tNalbandian, Colleen Ryan 
ublishep: Adult Life Resource CentCT 

Division of Continuing 
Education 

The University of Kansas 
L awrence. Kansas 66045 

For the Women Over Fiffy:.A Practical 
Guide for a Full and Vital L/fty.1978 
Author: Ade|e Nudel j 
Publisher: Taplinger Publishing, Inc. 

•- 200 P a r k Avenue- So uth _ 

New York, New York 10003 
The Adult Life Cycle training Manual and 
Reader, 1979 _.. _ z ' 

Authors: Vivian McCoy; Colleen Ryan, 

James Lichtenberg 
Publisher: , Adult Life Resource Center 
Division of Continuing 

Education 

— l he Univetsity of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 66045 
Midctn ears: Career Options dnd 
EducQ i ■ . ■ i/ Opportunities, 1976 
Author^ AlaivD^Bitine 
Publisher: Affective House Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 35321 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74135 



The Wonderful Crisis of Middle Age, 1973 
Author: Eda-teShan -- _ -. _ 
Publisher: David McKay Co , Inc. 
; 750 Third Avenue : : - - 

New York, New Yprk_10017 
Successful Mid-tjjfe Carver Change: Self 
Understanding and Strategies for Action, 

1979 _ : : - _ 

AuthciY Paula I R<ibblns 
Publisher: American Management Association, 

Inc. X N 
. 135 W. 50th Street / 

New York, New York 10020 * 

e. Rural residents 

New Directions for Rural Women: A 
Workshop Leader's Manual, 1979 
Authors: The Grail 

Publisher: Education Development Center, 

Newton, Massachusetts, 1979 
Rural America Series, 1977 
Publisher: The Center for Vocational 
Education 
CVE Publications 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
- Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Titles of handbooks in~tfie sefTes: State of 
the Art Review, Life Rote Development 
Model, Care er Gui dance jesoorces, 
Ptannlr&and Implementation, Career 
Development Needs Assessment, 
Behavioral Objectives, Resource 
Ass es$m*P* 9 fieddlng via Fnaluatinn^ 



Career Counseling in the Rural School 
Desk Reference: Facilitating Career 
Counseling a^ 

AiviirinnltoaA Appmnrh trrCnrppr Cnunselini 

and [ Career Placement, Transitional Career 
BtacemeniJn the Rural School, Career - 
Guidance Practices, Staff Development, 
Community Relations and Involvement, 
^^ml Ccmmm^^erspexMv& toward 



Career Development. 
Handicapped persons 
Enhancing Understanding of Students with 
Physical Disabilities, Module 17, 1976 
Author: Susan L. McBain 
Publisher: American Institutes for Research 

P.O. Box 1113 
- Palo Alto. California 94302 



Counseling Exceptional People, 1 980 
Editors: Libby Benjamin, Garry R. Walz 
Publisher: ERIC Clearinghouse on 

Counseling and Personal 

Services __ 

The University of Michigan 
2108 School of Education 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 
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PUBLICITY 



GUIDELINES 




1. If possible, choose a name for your program 
that is easy to remember an^commonicate^your 
purpdse. The shorter, the better. ( For exam ple, 

-^ Ca r ee r G u idanc e and S feMfe"PTOgtarri," a title 
based on requirements of the funding agency, is 
too cumbersome.) 

2. Emphasize instruction and the e&charigetbf 
-4Bformation^radier^han couruading. Research 



shows that adults prefer to maintain a high degree 
of control over their learning activities, and the 
number of adults interested in information almost 
always exceeds the number interested in coun- 
seling. Similarly, your counselors should be 

r efer r ed to as c are er planning consultants.- 

3. Gear publicity effort* toward specific groups 
whenever possible. The public service an- 
nouncements that appear later In this section were 
prepared for local radio stations and were mitten 
to focus on the concerns of specific groups— in this 
case, adults changing careers and displaced 
homemakers: 



iB ^?5 , i , 9 :?P? example, peoplt? who have 
had fi^strating_experiences looking for a job are 
usually^ highly, motivated to learn effective job- 
_ hujnting_strat^ies- = 

PUBLICITY OUTLETS 

In most communities, there are several ways to 
publicize programs: through paid advertising, 
posters and brochures, free public service ad- 
vertising, and agency networking. While the extent ' 
of yourj>ubh^ largely 
upon your Jrodg^^e^mber toat even with 
limited tends a great deal can be done to create 
awareness of your program. 



Paid Advertising" 



» 4. Stress tangible results. What will participants 
get out of ypbz pjfigram? Make it worth their time 
and energy. Spewing an evening or two away 
from home at a workshop involves complicated . 
arrangements for many adults. ' 
5. ^ Focus on skills. Adults seem to be interested in 
"how to" material, especially material on making 
career decisions, finding Job leads, writing resumes, 
and interviewing successfuDy. They want to jearn 
skills that have specific applications to transitions 



Since it is assumed 
that jb& hunters tead-the 
want ads* the classified 
section of the newspaper 

-te-a~good4ocatl6nfor 

your advertisements. 
The following ad is an 
example of the type of 
notice you might run. 



4150 IftffrvdSoA 



iff iiiiiMe 
t 

HIP 

575-6868 

• _ 

MMiiiiii 
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: II you can afford it, consider buying larger 
advertisements such as these: 



t% : 



1^ 



I 




At 



There are other possibilities ihe choice is up to you 
Career Counseling & Information offered Free of 
Charot * the CAREER GUIDANCE. CENTER 

A service to Central Tesar.s 

Csfl Of cents 

McLennan Community CctUga 7S6-6SS1 8 
tam-iam Uon.lhwti ia m-Sam Fri • $»f»*}p.m&al K 




•) 



I KNOWLEDGE IS 
THE KEY TO 
1^!?- „ DE ClSlpNS 
Was your choice of a career rrwkSt 
w.ihout getting a:i the facts? 
Wlot other caret' choices do yoy have? 
Fov*nany 61 totfiy's 30.000 jobs ere you j 
SualHictJ? 

tOUJaiCHTBESURPmSEb! I 
j| The CAREER GUIDANCE CEWTER can help answer thew j 
& questions, free of charge) . j 

£ Cast cr come by. \ 
MctennahCbrnmunityCbI!efio 756-6551 Ext* 306 



SMcten? 
Him -:S p.m. Mc^.«T*H* t. » >>^ 



0 CXl.JUO g 

s a a m -* ja_a> 5«V y 




r DON'T BE IN 

^FH£~BAftK4- 



YOUR JOB . , , 

Determines (1) Your finonctal standing 
{2| Your letsare time 
(3 j Your oi|ljpbfc on life 

(4) Your social life 

(5) Your friends 

(6) Your contributions to society 

(7) Your family's friends 

II makes sense to plan. 

_A5eraceto Central Texas 



CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER 

Catecr information arid Counseling 
olieted Free of Charge 

A Servi c e t o C ent r a t T e r a h *, 



CaaJ I or come by: - 
Mctconan Community College 
Telophone756-65$1 

9 am tot p to. Vo<vttH##i 
fim.ioSp^rfidaf « 
I a m. to I p Jn. Saiyfdaf 




Career information and Counseling Offered 

FREE OF CHARGE 

■» Cofl «r come by ' 

CAREER GUIDANCE CERTLR 

McLennan Community College 

Telephone 75&-6S51 fit. 504 
I A JU.-S fJK M»n.4Hvrv-'l2l 5 F.M. M. 
f A/A..?P.M.Sct. 

Sir.? W>x^i!tfC^Ei^ 
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From The KjSSn^.^^Cbmmiin^' Career Counietlng ortd Informaton Program Coned rne Career Guidance Center 
McLennan Community College) . x 
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Displaying posters arid brochures is ap effective 
to publicize your program. To mirilmlze costs, 
wejiadour poster designed by students in the 
commercial art program at the ideal vbcatibriah 
technical school L The poster was then reproduced 
by a Ipca[ printer. Our brochure was both deigned 
and printed by a local Htm. Since It is easy to find 
places to hang posters, but difficult to leave a stack 
of brochures for people to take home with them, 
we recommend a poster design that iricludes a 
holder or container for brochures, Possible 
locations for posters or brochures include: 

Laundromats 

Bars 

Shopping centers, on bulletin bo/^ds or kiosks 
Childcare facilities , Including private day care 

centers 
Community f enters 
Barber shops and beauty parlors 
State Employment Service offices 
Local personnel offices of city, county, slid 

state government ~ 
Doctors' offices 
Health centers , 

Local cooperatives, such as food or book 

co-ops 
Community schools 
Postsecondary schools 
Mental health centers 

If you have business cards designed for your 
program, consider ordering them the size and * 
shape of cards used in desk- top circular files. This 
will make 11 easy for staff of other agencies to keep 
them handy / 0 

Free Public Service 
Advertising , : 

RADIO The availability of free public service 
advertising on radio varies from community to 
community. The following public service 
announcements were distributed to local radio 
stations They were written to addressihe concerns 
of career changers t _dlspjaced homemakers, and 
unemployed persons, as well as those working 
toward career advancement. 

important Job Interview coming up soon? Why 



not leTtfre Leon County LibrargVg a r ee r planni ng " 
consultant help you prepare? The consultant can 
tell you how to present your skills and experience 
effectively and help you prepare answers to the 
difficult questions Interviewers often ask, This is a 
free sen/ice offered by the Library and tfie Career 
Guidance and Skills Program. Call 575-6868 to 
make an appointment or to find but what other 
career -related services are being offered, 
2. : Do you want to go back to work but aren't 
sure where? Perhaps the career planning • 
consultant at the Leon County Public Library could 
help. The consultant can help you gather the 



information you need about yourself ancf^ 
occupations so that-yuu can choose the field that's € 
bestir you. The consultant can then explain how 
torrid job l<?ads. Call 575-6868 for more 
ihjprmatlbji or to make jm appointment . 

3. If ybU re tired of your present job but don't 
know what else you could do with the skills you've V 
got. why not mike an appointment with the career 
planning consultant at the Leon County Library. 
Free career-related services include analysis of your 
irarisferrable skills as well as interest inventories, 
assistance In career planning, and occupational 
information.. Call 575-6868 for details . 

4. If you're making plans to go back to work or 
school, perhaps you jpbuld use some information, 
The Career Guidance and Skills Program has a 
consultant working at the Leon County Public 
Library who can provide Information on education 
and training opportunities in Tallahassee, as well as 
up-to-date occupational Information including job 
descriptions, job requirements, wages, 
opportunities ior advancement, arid the • 
occupational outlook of hundreds of occupations. 
Call 575 6868, 

5. How long have you put off wriilng your 
resume? If resumewrltihg is a terrible chore for 
you, why not get help from the career planning 
consultant at the Leon County Public Library. One 
of the many free career-related service? offered at 
the library by the Career Guidance and Skills 
Program Is helping you market your skills in a 
resume. The consultant can help you find a format 
that suits your background even if you don't have 
a great deal of formal work experience. Call 
575 6868 , 0 

6 K Okay, you know of a job opening and now 
you need a resume. Writing one Isn't easy if you 
haven't done it before, but it \i easy with help from 
the career planning consultant at the Leon Count v 
Library. And tfce best thing is that tlie service is 
free. |f you are ready to interview, then the career 
planning consultant can help you present your 
skills and experience effectively, and prepare you 
to answer >he difficult questions Interviewers often 
ask, Take advantage of these free services offered 
at the Leon Cbunty Library. Call 575-6868; That's 
575-6868. \ 

7. What are two of the hardest things to do? 
— Goiwj4?ad<4o work when you've he<»n nff for 
awhile r and making a change when you've R^come 
tired of your present job. Need some help? The 
career planning consultant at the Jbeon^Co^nty 
Library can help you gather information about 
yourself and occupations you can choose. You'll 
get up-to-date occupational information, including 
job descriptions. Job requirements, wages, and 
opportunities for advancement. And It's all free. 
Call 575-6868 ior morelnformatlon or an 
appointment. That's 575-6868. 
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NEWSPAPERS Local newspapers usually 
publicize newsworthy workshops and special 
events* but generally do hot give free publicity. 
The following is an example of a notice that a 
newspaper might riiri at rib cost. 

----- - L WORKSHOPS 

tit ICE Jt>B-HNI)IN<» WORKSHOP —.A free e 
work shop for ihosc in (he tnurkci for .a new job is 
being "offered by I he Career Guidance and Skills 
Program from 7-9. p,m. Tuesday and Wednesday ai 
the medio center of CUnJby High School. 1717 W. 
Iharpe St. topics include finding job leads, con - 
lading employers, filling oui applications, resume 
• writing and interviewing strategies. Anyone 16 or 
older is ^IcqmCj To reserve a space or gel details, 
call 575 6868 from 8 a.m. -5 p.m. weekdays. 

Ydur community may hove an advertising weekly 
In which public service announcements are rUn free 
olxharpe jl ^pays to check Into this possibility. 
TELEVISION A local television talk show Is 
an excellent way to publicize your service. Arid If / 
topical workshops on stress management or „ — 
women in the skilled trades are being offered, talk 
show Hosts will be glad ta let you_describe the 
PI9&*™a AJld at^ the same time you can discuss the 
ather services P^ooffeiras Avell. 

AGENCY NETWORKS Other agenck; and 
organizations providing services to adults in your 
community could be Important sources of publicity 
for your program. Creating community awareness 
of the services ; you offer -goes^haml-in-hand with 
developing a ? ocal network composed of a range 
of groups and agencies through which you can riot 
only achieve publicity tri agency newsletters and 
bulletins, but also get cross referrals, directly recruit 
clients for your program, share resources, arid 
reduce duplication of services— to the benefit of all 
participants. y: 
- z - - In Tallahassee ,_ for 4?xa mple ? -a_ private^ nan * 
profit organization served displaced home makers: 
It was staffed by VISTA volunteers who provided - 
outreach and. community organization, but riot 
counseling, services. Our part-time staff, on the 
other hand, are trained counselors, but tKey do 
riot have time to become Involved In outreach 
activities. In addition to referring clients directly to 
^*ke VISTA ^aflj:a^ed women they had already 
contacted in Jhe community to inform them of our 
workshops. Recruitment of this sort is Invaluable 
arid puts to good use the resources of both 
agencies. - 

-J^oth^Li^Jopromote your program arid 



share .resources withanother 
sponsor workshops offered In a public service 
program, such as those rti n by colleges and 
universities, You can provide expertise on fopics m 
arid issues of concern. In turn, you can take 
advantage of the extensive publicity resources of 
the sponsoring agency. 

When contacting other agencies, It helps If you 
Introduce your program at a staff meeting At that 



tlrfie, you can also establish guidelines for referral 
arid familiarize agency staff with the services you 
offer It Is important tg keep a record of agency 
contacts, the names °tcqntactj^ople r -and ttat 
referral guidelines: Regular communication should 
be maintained to ensure maximum sharing of 
resources, problems, arid solutions. Announce 
merits of workshops arid special programs can be 
either mailed or delivered directly to the agency. 

The following list outlines the agencies and. 
groups you might include In your network: 

1. Serylce organizations— Junior League, 
Klwanis. YMCA. YWCA 

2. Social clubs— Elks. Moose, women's auxiliaries 

3. Churches— youth groups arid women's circles 

4. Business arid commercial groups— labor 
Pinions, business associations* chambers of com- 
merce «. 

5. - government agencies— City Council, 
Department ol Labor and Employment Security. 
Park District, Department of Corrections, 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Department of Human Resources, Health, arid 
Rehabilitative Services 

schobls, adult basic education programs, school 
social workers 

7. Private nonprofit agencies auch as women's 
centers, voluntary action centers, arid programs for 
groups * 
The local chamber of commerce can also give 
you lists of groups that do not have offices and are 
therefore not listed in the telephone bpok. 

The public library can also provide lists of 
agencies, civic groups, and educational institutions 
that share your orientation. A librarian may also be 
able to supply a mailing list of contact persons for"* 
radio, television, and newspaper public" service 
announcements, as well as for locai newsletters 
and other publications. 1 

Workshop Publicity 

When publicizing specific workshops, some 
special techniques should be added to your usual 
arsenal. Consider telephone recruitment of in- 
dividual clients, calls to participants of previous 
workshops, and distribution of specialized 
brochures and posters. The following publicity 
checklist may also be helpful. 
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PUBLICITY CHECKLIST FOR WORKSHOPS 



1 Develop a flyer/jjoiter ; 



2 



7; 



9 
10 



Locate press list* for 
malIlnftondjn«dia dat«s. 

and radio public service 
ah "o^*ni«rits ( and mall 
otx\ on appropriate dates. 
Have brochure/poster 
proofread by several 
people. 

Print brochure/poster , 



Contact local organizations 
, for majllng jls.s and/pr „ 
assistance in distributing 
k^tore/posier . 
Distribute brochure/poster. 

Complete follow-up * 
distribution of - 
brocfrure/poster as 

necessary. s 

Register participants 
Call potential participants. 



Target 
Pore 
1 month 
before 
1 month 
before 
1 month 
before 



3 weeks 
before 



3 weeks 
before 
2 weeks 

befbire 



2 weeks 

before 
1 week 
before 



1- 2 days 
before 



bole 

Completed 




DEVELOPING A REALISTIC 



• i_ ; 3 

• ..... J ..1 * :._ ._ _ .... VmmmnI 

tn developing a new* program, administrators ; that time periods shown for ea^ Item reflect o\r 

must design timetables for all parts of the project . ° own experience; (The time periods do. ndt Indicate* 
that are based on t^e circumstances under which starting dates.) 0 

-th^prbgram is operating. In the chart below, note r ^ 

This Career Guidance and SkiUs Program Timetabl 

AOTViTV -TIME PERibD 

Program director hired two weeks/ 

* Staff* hired * two weeks 

Staff development conducted (strategies for L one month initially, then 

; . - special populations, local job market, com- ongoing 
riiunity resources, program operation) 

Advisory council formed j two weeks 

Linkages with other agencies forged ongoing 

Needs assessmenfcdesigped l-l- lone month ~ - 

Ne*ds assessment conducted one to two months 

Program goals established two weeks 

Program planned (services, procedures, job one to two months 

market information, resources, publicity, sites, . 
evaluation) 

Pirograrn implemented eighteen months 

Evaluation conducted ongoing 




THE CAREER DECISION-MAKING 

MODEL 



. It -Is Important for the program staff to for- 
mulate or adapt a career doclslon-maklngf model 
that provides: _ 
t L A philosophy upon which staff members can 

/ base fh^lr perspective x>l the career counseling 
process and the program goals. The modfel can 
combine career development theory witfr emerging 
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adulthood. 

2. -Afiamewqrk fqr djeallng with clients' concerns. 
A career decteion-jcpaklng model can .help coun- 
selor arid client assess Jhecjlent's needs and 
determine a pjj^ for change, ft can also provide a 
fcasis for evaluating the results of the counseling 
experience. , > fJ 

- 3 A counseling strategy. Acquainting diehts ^ 
the career Jeclsloa*mak(ftg process allows them to • 
Incorporate it Into their life: It becomes a tool with 

transition . Important junctions of any career * 
guidance program for adults should be to prepare 
clients to anticipate change and uncertainty and to 
help them develop coping strategies. •_. 
4. = A system for osganlzing resources. To Increase 
U£, resources shouldbe Souped according to the 
steps to the counts^ 

will alio reveal inadequacies in your supply of 

resource*. * _ • 

J ti The following diagram can serve a* a guide in 
greeting your own career decision -making model. 
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NOTES ON THE CAREER 

DECISION-MAKING 

MODEL 

1. "Getting New ijtleas" begins the process for an 
individual, aitf&jmay Include any number of 
events/Graduation from high school, divorce, job 
dissatisfaction, or a young child starting school may 
all trigger questions like: What do I want to do with 
my life? Where am I going? - ' 

2. B Socialization has profound effects upon an 
individual's self-image, motivation, arid career 
aspirations. Career counselors rinist*e sensitive to 
the effects of sodaJteafibn on different groups, as 
well as be able to incorporate this reality 4n-ef- z « 
fective counseling strategies.* As cliente^ecome 
familiar with the career dedtfon-making process, 
they can be made aware of tow socialization often 
filters put essential information arid so limits an 
individual's options. More and more research is 
becoming available on how the socialization of 
different Jubgroups affects the developmental 
processes of irieiribers. All career counselors 
should be current on this subtle issue. ^References 
included in the section i on Resources for SUff 
Development, The Adult Learner, and Nonprint 
Resources in Women's Educational Equity provide 
additional information on the developmental stages 

of adulthood ) V ■ , ^ 

3. Implementation refer* to jq^hjinting 
strategies— finding ]ob leads, tapping the hidden 
Job market, u^g^^ioyment agencies, un- 
derstanding personnel offices, fflUng put ap- 
plications, writing resuriies, interviewing, and 
planning for career advaricerrieht. — =z 
4; The point at which clients enter the career 
decision-making sequence will vary, as will their _ 
rwdfti^ tbp^e^^&^sjWfl and empathy are 
required both to clarify issues and support the 
client, especially if the client is afraid to make a 
decision or b considering redefining his/her family 
role/Often, clients must reassess long-held values* 
when coriffenied with a fa^bR r J »j the^ 
Counselor arid client mum move bade to Step 1, 
Self-Assessment, and begin again: 

PROVIDING INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICES 

A top prfority of any uaor^ guidance program 
for adults should oe to establish a number of mini- 
centers in which to offer individual counseling. 
These centers can beset up with only a few; 
resources and a small Investment, if the members 
of ybttf sttff are skilled arid famltor^ittr tfie z 
community. Career planning consultants who have 
at their disposal standard references (including r 
vocational interest inventories) arid who hive been 



trained thrpugh staff development can provide __ 
comprehensive ^rvices at any location. (Note: Our 
caree^lanning consultants were often seen driving 
through town with iriicrofilm readers, Occupational 
Outlook Handbooks, and cardboard file boxes in 
their back seats eh route to community centers or 
workshops:) : * 



USING THE STEP-BY- 
STEP MODEL 

The career de^on-making model discussed 
on the preceding pages should provide the 
framework for individual career counseling set- 
vices. Practical suggestions for using tfie model and 
helpful references follow. 

Step 1: Self-Assessment 

Although various self-assessment inventories 
and aptitude tests can be purchased, you may wish 
$> consider several inexpensive ot freejrfternattees: 

1. the local Florida Staie^ Employment Service 
may offer the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATBK 

2, A local* university or community college may 
offer free assessment seivicesto memb^ of the 
community v {Note: Some institutions with 
assessment capabilities do not provide this service 
to the public because they are fuBy occupied with 
the neecfaxrff^dents^) : 

3, Both professional arid ^popular literature 
present a variety 6f exercises on self-assessment 
and values clarification. These tools can help the 
individual determine arid discover to Jnfqnriation 
relevant to career ch^w.^^erf^aonples of 
these exercises appeal in this han^book. The 
"Choosing or ^ ehwt^ng" workshop Is based in part 
upon an analysis of satisfactions derived from 
work. The satisfactions are related to spedfic 
careens arid a guided fantasy is used to reveal work 
values. Another «erci» v provicted aUhe^nd of 
this section, focuses on values and tfie strains that 
r^uk ftbm values discrepant In ffie "AppJyUig * 
fbr a Job" workshop, participants use worksheets 
to Identify intellectual, aptitudinal, interpersonal, 
and personal management skills/ A detailed 
analysis of an individual's transferable skills can be^_ 
mtde with only a few resources; Jhowever^ 
counselors mu$t be able to identify, label, and r ~ 
classify skills. ' . . ; 

4. Dr. Norman Gysbers and others have 
developed a method of conducting an assessment 
interview originally designed for use with CETA - 
clients. The method has other-applications, 
however, arid cm be integrated into assessment 
interviews with clients from different populations. 
The interview format i*, included in the appendix at 
the end of this section . . . 



References thai would be helpful in developing 
materials and activities for self-assessment include: 



// You Don't Know Where you're Going, You It 
Probably End Up Somewhere Else, 1974 
Author: David P. Campbell 
Publisher: Argus Communications 

7440 Natchez Avenue 

Niles, Illinois 60648 
Meeting Yourself Halfway, 1974 
Author: Sidney B. Simon 
Publisher: Argus Communications 

7440 Natchez Avenue 
? Niles, Illinois 60648 
^ nr tf?2 Ahttd after Forty; The Process of 
Psychoevaluation with Self -Study Projects, Rev, 
Ed., 1973 

Author: Milton Edwin Hahn 

Publisher: Western Psychological Services 
12031 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90025 

Whet Color Is Your Parachute?, 1979 

Author: Richard Nelson Bolles 

Publisher: Teh Speed Press 
Box 7123 

Berkeley, California 94707 , 
Where Do I Go from Here with My Life?, 1978 
Authors: Richard Nelson Bolles, John C. Crystal 
Publisher: Ten Speed Press 

Box 7123 

Berkeley, California 94707 
Wlshcraft: How To Get What You Realty. Want, 
1979 [ 

Author^ Barbara-Sher, with Annie Gottlieb 
Publisher: Viking Press, Inc. 

. „ 525 Madison Avenue _ 



New York, New York 10022 



Step 2: Gathering 
Information 



be accomplished with only a few ^sources. If you 
do not have extensive occupational literature 
available, you can emphasize how to do research 
on occupations. Besides solving the problem of 
limited resources, this approach encourages clients 
to take an active part in their Job hunt. 

§qu .do emphasize Research, the best 
resources to yse are those that cover a variety of 
occupations and include basic, detailed information 
on Job requirements, duties, and wagfes. A 77ie 
Occupational Outlook Handbook and The Guide 
fot Occupational Exploration, both published by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, contain such in- 
formation, catch the readers interest , and seem to 
motivate clients to continue research on their own; 



BASIC .RESOURCES 

DtofeHi ary of Ocmpm&nri for 
Occupational Exploration ', and Occupational 

Outlook Handbook 

Superintendent of Documents 

U S. Government Printing Office 

Washiriptph, DC 20402 

Occupational Briefs, 1977 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 

259 East Erie Street - 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Catalyst Career and Educational Materials, 1977 

Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

6 East 82nd Street 

New York, New York 10028 

FREE RESOURCES 

1. Interviewing ^ -sz-~"- 

In the "Choosing or Changing" workshop, a 
technique called the "informative interview" is 
explained, and a handout is provided that 
describes the technique. 

2. Local sources 

a. Faculty directories for local colleges and 
- university ___ ____ - 

b. Chambers of Commerce # 

c. Libraries 

3. . National Resources 

a. Associations and national organizations 
The Occupational Outtook Handbook in- 
cludes addresses of some of these 
organizations. ■-- 

b. U.S. Department oftabor 
Office of the Secretary 
Women's Bureau . : : _ 

z. -_i Washington, DC 20213 
ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

1 . Materials-prepared by the Center to Career 
Development, Department of Education, Knott 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida 32301, (004) 
488.0400, ioIl-free.1-800-342-9271, 

a. Florida View. A series of 600 career in- 
formation cards and 600 training locator 
cards on microfilm ($100.00). 

b. Florida View in Black and White. All in- 
formation found on the microfilm cards 
appears in printed form in loose-leaf binders 
($100.00)! 

2. Books and directories 

Bibliography of Current Career Information, 1978 
Editor: Emanuel Weinsteln _ 
Publisher: American Personnel and Guidance 
. Association .. n 
5203 Leesburg Pike 9 Suite 400 
* Falls Church; Virginia 22041 
' Establishing and Operating a Career Resource 
Center for Adults, 1975 
Author: Nancy Tobirief at. 

blisher: Education Development Center, r nc. 
55 Chapel I Street - 
Newton, Massachusetts 02160 
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Jobs 80-81, 1979 
Author: William Yebmaris 
"HiBlisher: Putnam's Sons 

200 Madison Avenue ----- 
New York, New York 10016 
New Career JOptiohsJor Women, 1979 
Authors: Helen S, Farmer, Thomas E. y 
Backer 

Publisher: Human Sciences Press, Inc. 
72 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10011 

Sklf-Guidance Series; Educational Opportunity 

Series; Career Opportunity Series, 1977 

Authors: Staff of Catalyst 

Publisher: Catalyst 

14 E. 60th Street 

New York, New York 10028 

What To Do arftfi the Rest of Your HfeiThe 

Catalyst Career Guide for Women , 1977 

Authors: Staft of Catalyst 

Publisher: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 

Yellow Pages of Careers: How to Find the 

Careers for You, 1977 ' 

Authors: Harold E. Nichols, William J. Schill 

Publisher: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc. 

19 N. Jackson Street 
Danville, Dlinois 61832 

Step 3: Decision-Making 
and Goal-Setting 

At this step, career alternatives are chosen >nd 
translated into realistic, specific goals. Workshop 
materials included on decision-making are from 
Project Choice, Education Development Center. 
The materials can be adapted joruse by in- 
dividuals. Othet helpful references include: 
• '-\<3qw*er and Life nawin&ttide, 1976 
• Authors: John W. toug»ry r Theresa M. Ripley 

Publisher: Follett Publishing Company 
} / 1010 W. Washington Boulevard 

v -r Chicago, Illinois 60607 

. Career Emphasis SeHes,' 1977 
Authors: Jane Epperley et aL 
Publisher: Olympus Publishing Company 
1670 E. 13th Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84105 
XJ/e Work Planning, 4th Ed M 1978 
Authors: Arthur G. Kirn, Marie O. Kim 
Publisher: McGraw-Hill Book Company 
' 1221 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, New York 10020 



Decisions and Outcomes, 1973 

Authors: H. B. Gelatt erafc- 

Publisher: The College r Board 

888 Seventh Avenue _ 
New York, New York 10019 

Step 4: Planning and 
Implementing 

This step involves job-hunting techniques and 
applying them successfully. Briefly, these 
techniques are: finding job leads (tapping the 
hidden job market), skill identification, writing 
resumes and cover letters, and interviewing. 

Other topics may be relevant to paiflciilar 
areas and/ or populations. For communities in 
which a high percentage of the population is 
employed by the ^vemment, participants should 
be given information on getting a government job. 
Workshop exercises on filling out job applications 
may be tapc^ntjor some groups. Career ad- 
vancement strategies are Often of interest to many 
clients. 

^ Resources arid strategies for implementing- this 
step range from written material to rote-playing. 
The 44 Applying for a Job" workshop includes in- 
formation on basic employment techniques. Other 
references are; 

Guerrilla Tactics in the Job Market, 1978 

Author: f pin Jacksan 

Publisher: Bfcntam Books, Inc. 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 

The Hidden Job Market: A System to Beat the 

System, 1976 

Authors: Tom Jackson^ Davidyne Maylear 

Publisher Harper and Row Publishers, Inc. 
Keystone Industrial Park 
Srranton, Pennsylvania 18512 

How to Win in a Job Interview, 1980 

Author: Jason Robertson 

Publisher: Preritfce-HalU Inc. 

Englewood €Iiifs, New Jersey 07632 

The JjA-Hnnier's Manual, 1975 
Author: Donald H. Sweet 
Publisher: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
Inc. : 

Jacob Way - -- -- 

Reading, Massachusetts 01867 

Job-Hunting Secrets and Tactics, 197? 
Authors: Patrick Reardon, Kirby W. Stanat 
Publisher: Follett Publishing Company . 

1010 W. Washington Boulevard 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 



to Successful Resumes and Interviews, 1986 
Authors: Staff of .Catalyst - 
Publisher: G v R Putnam's Sons 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 
Mooing Up-To Get High Salaried Jobs, 1971 
Author: Eli Djeddah 
Publisher: Ten Speed Press 

P.O.- Box 7123 _- 
Berkeley, California 94707 
Put Your Degree to Work: Job-Hunting Success 
for the New Professional, 1979 
Author: Kfcrda R. Fox 
PubHsher: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
' _ New York, New York 10036 
For a list of topics on education and draining 
that ^iouW Be included in the information bank of 
a career guidance program for adults, see Hiring 
tind Training Personnel , page 9. Other resources 
are; - - - - . 
Afcerriatf^es to College, 1976 

Miriam Hecht, Lillian Traub 
MacMillan information News Publishing* 
Company — - 

866 Third Avenue 

" _ New York, New York 10022 
A Guide to Resources for Life Career-Educational 
Planning fgr Adults, 1977 
Authors: Elizabeth Stettenpohl, Jane Shipden ' 
Publisher: Loftg gland Learning Center 
Empire State College 
223 Store Hill Road 
OMWestbury New York 111X8 
Self Guidance Series; Educational Opportunity 
Series; Career Opportunity Series, 1977 
Authors: Staff of Catalyst 
Publisher: Simc n and Schuster, Inc. 

123£ Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 



Publisher; 
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Life and Career 
Assessment: An Initial j 
Interview Technique 

When L a-€ETA applicant becomes a par- 
ticipant, an assessment Is needed to establish a _ 
pro-am plan that will best serve the p^ctpant's 
needs, During the initial talk with the counselor, 
participants may not understand what Information 
they can give that would be -helpful in planning a 
program. However, 4be counseling experience can 
be more eff^ivei counselors tafce an active role 
ia obtaining fiiformation about the life and career 
situation of their clients. Ah approach called Life 
and Career Asse^ent hp been developedto __ 
help counselors and CETA participants understand 
and use this infdrrnation in program planning. 

RATIONALE The Life and Career Assessment 
approach is dS^^tew^d undemanding the 
relation of individuals to their environment.' It is 
based on the Individual Psychology of Alfred 
Adler, who viewed an individual's relatiori i to the 
world from three per^ectives; work, social 
relations, and jrtendshjp. According to Adler, the 
three areas are intertwined and carinorte ad- 
dressed disCTetely; change in one area necessarily 
involves the other areas as well. Because ^ 
dividual are rarely aware of their approaches 
toward life—the themes upon which their lifestyles 
are tesed— they may nqtrewgntee undeflying_ 
consistencies. Instead, they may choose to dwell 
on superficial feelings that further obscure the way 
inwhich they are developing Jsee pages 33-34 for 
a sample list of preference statements and the 
indicated lifestyle themes) . For esurapie^in fee 
following dialogue, a participant discusses her Job 
experience. She is 20 andjmrolled in a Youth 
Employment Training program. As you read, note 
the lifestyle themes that can be detected from this 
brief discussion. . 



Dialogue 



Theme 



CO: 



CL: 



eo: 

CL: 



CO: 



Let's discuss your work 
experience, tould youJell 
me about y o ur last job? 
ft was with a small insurance 
company , i was in the claims 
department. I sen} put form 
tetter* and payment-checks . 
Did you like the job? . 
ft was dff rtghtf put ft 
boring. There wasn't much 
excitement. All tire JfcoJJte 
were older than I was. I was 
the youngest one. But they 
were all real nice. It was all 
right. 

What are some things you 
liked about that fob? 



Prefers to work 
around others the 
same age so that 
she can socialize. 



CG: 



CL: 



CL: The people were nice even 
though tfcej > were old: i liked 
talking on the phone. That's 
mainly why I got into claims, 
so that 1 could talk to people 
and wouldn't be all by 
myself L I liked* working 
downtown where there's a 
lot oj places^o^yp. I Uked 
insurance, too. 

'CO: You liked imurahce? 

CL: Yeah, but, I didn't Uke car 
insurance. I liked life and 
health insurance. There were 
many different plans, and 
Jhey were interesting to 
read. 

What are some of the things 
you didn't ftfee eboiif «- 
other than the_ol6er people 
working there? ._ z _ z 
I just had a set thing I did 
every day. Td check the 
mall—l hiated doing that— 
and the form fetters. / got to 
where all I could type were 
form letters: If I tried to type 
a fetter that was handwritten, 
I couldn't do % because i 
wasn't used to it. It was just 
dull Other than fhqf, I liked 
the job. \ 
What about the job tau had 
before that? 

At the floral company . I 
liked it real well. I liked 
those people: they were a 
lot of fun. And I foued to - 
work with flowers: When 1 
was on delivery, I got to go 
out and run around l and I 
liked that. It was a fun job. 
CO: I see you worked at the 
garment factory: How was 
i^at? 

CL: That w« te^fcte. / wwfced 
at night, 1 went to school all 
day long, and \ worked until 
l:Wm the moving: I don't 
* like to do the routine stuff. I 
was on myjeetMtl dayjong, 
and we only got a 10-minuie 
break and a haTf-hoyr for 
lunch. It was just too much 
work. _ ... 

CO: Yet you stayed there a year 
and a half. 

CL: Just because twos making 
pretty good money. After I 
got used to it, I could go 
pretty fast. 

CO: What was your job there? 



CO: 
CL: 



CL: 



CO: 
CL: 
CD: 
CL: 



/ started out ironing: Then J 

went to pinning clothes on 

cardboard. After that, I was 

a supervisor, that wasn't too 

bad because I told 

everybody else what to do. 

Did youMe doing thai? : . 

ft w as ok ay. - Dislikes super- 

Supervising others? visory respon- 

No. / didn't put as much siWities that cause 

pressure on them as I should interpersonal 

'have. problems. * 



Recurring themes in this dialogue Indicate that 
the participant enjoys working with people in order 
to meet some of her social heeds. She dislikes 
routine jobs, but can adapt to them if she is 
receiving other satisfactions. Discovering the 
working environment that ^is most reinforcing to the 
participant is just ais important as learning the jobs 
the participant has held. Therefore, the purpose of 
the Life and Career Assessment Interview is to 
clarify the client's fundamental approach to life, or 
the means by which s(he) typically operates. 

Assessing an individual's approach to work, 
social relations, and friendship provides a concrete 
way of analyzing and synthesizing a client's 
movement in life. This assessment is a cooperative 
endeavor that hot only helps counselors un- 
derstand clients, but also help clients better un- 
derstand their own life thefnes, which revet 1 the 
way in which they find meaning in life. By 
identifying the themes, we can understand in- 
dividuate^ approaches to jife in a more straight- 
forward manner: 



A MODEL FOR THE LIFE AND 
CABEEtt ASSESSMENT 
INTERVIEW The model h» four basic 
components: (1) career assessmeht, (2) typical 



(3) strengths and obstacles, ahcU4j summary. 
Career Assessment The Career Assessment 
portion of the interview is divided into three parts: 
work experience, educational progress and 
problems, and recreation. 
1. Work Experience (Part-Time/Full-Time , 
Paid/Unpaid) 



liked best 
liked least 

Same procedure with another job 
Educational Progress and Problems 
General appraisal 
Bked best 
liked least 

Repeat Tor each level attempted 



• Leisure time activities 

• Social life (within leisure context) 

• Friends (within leisure context) 

Work Experience To assess work experience, 
the counselor should mk the participant to describe 



_^_J? 1 ?^d^?: , ^^L^wWCh s(he} was employed, 
regardless of whether the job wa«, part-time or full- 
time, paid or unpaid; After the p articipant has 
described the tasks, the counselor should ask the 
participant what s(he) liked best and least about the 
job. Tills procedure should be repeated for at least 
one-other job. As the like arid dislike themes are 
des^bed^^he^counsejor should repeat, clarify, and 
review them, so that the participant becomes 
aware of the underlying consistencies, this process 
is illustrated in the following Interview^ The client is 
a nineteen-year-old female, enrolled in a Youth 
Employment Training Program, where she is 
training to become a data-entry worker. 



Dialogue 

CO: You say the County 

Hospital was the last job you 
h^? ¥ou &tt _W° r king in 
the kitchen, weren't you? 
Did you work there a long 
Ume? 

CL: Right at two pears. ; 

CO:. 'Dfcf you work at'hight or all 
day, or what? 

CL: Usually I got up at 9:00 and 
went to work at 11:66, 1 
spent iht i whole day there. 

and it's: dark when you get 
out. I didn't Tike that too 
much. When i gotrea^y 
good at my job [1 got done 
by 2:W or 3:M ± and then I 
would sit rround or help 
□ someone do odds and ends 
until 4:30 or 5:00. That 
really got tiring, 
CO: What exactly was your fob? 
CL: Working the tray fine— a » 
patient tray lirie. Afterward, I 
helped dean up. Then 1 had 
odds and ends to do, We go 
tip on the floors and take ice 
cream, milk, bread, or fruit: 
I weighed the^fruftjor the 
next meat: i did little chores 
you could get done fait once 
you knew w to you were - 
doing, They had a schedule 
set. But once I got the hang 
of it, it didn't take me the 
whole time, so I just went 
from oni^jhmg rtg%fnlo the 
next. And theaJ'd help the 
other people. Thehj we r d all 
sit around unitf 4:3&, when 
the next meal came. -_ 
CO: Then you really like to keep 
Busy. It seems like you enjoy 
having something to show 
for It. 

CL: Yeah, otherwise I get bored. 



\ 



Theme^ r 



Dislikes routine. 



.Takes care of 
details so that she 
can have contact 
with others. 



Values accom- 
plishments c 



::: The participant's priorities on the joty« 
lifestyle themes, are fairly dear ^or^thte-excarpt, 
although much remains to b§ known about her 
aspirations andxurrent skifls: It is indicated, 
howpver, that jhe need for variety may interfere 
with her performance in a more routine job. This 
should be discussed when the client and counselor 
begin to look at career options. 
Educational Assessment To explore educational 
progress arid problems, the counselor should ask 
the participant for a general appraisal of school. 
The counselor can jkeep the discussion focused by 
asking^ what the client Hked best and least about 
high school. This inquiry should be repeated for 
elementary school. Usually, the themes that appear 
are consistent with the themes that surfaced in the 

exploration of work experience. The themes 

should be repeated, clarified, and reviewed with 
the client. Following is an excerpt from ah ih- 
trrview in which the participants school experience 
was discussed: 



Dialogue 



CO: 



CL: 



CO: 
Ct: 



CO: 



CL: 



CO: 



Ct: 



TeH me about pour school - 
experiente. 

?l ' got into 
eighth grade I think it was 
then that t fust tost Jn^ere^ 
Rightjaround eighth grade 
What happened to make 
you change?_ 

I have no idea. ! guess I just 
thought Iknew earthing 
and so 1 started running 
ground. And I got it into my 
head thai I was gonna teave 
school. 

Did you ever think about 
going back? 

A lot of times I did, but I -_ -_ 
never got around to it. 1 had 
to work. My father had the 
feeling that if you dfdri t go 
to school jeff*tfme you had 
to work full-time. You had 
to do one or the other, so / 
worked 

When you think pack to 
elementary school you said 
you liked it pretty well, What 
were some things that you 
remember liking? What was 



ht fourth ^ grade— i can 
always remember th¥djmd 
tj^k j^de— spelling and 
capitalisation anil stuff like 
trva^. We always had special 
games to make it a lot more 
fun. Like the spelling bee. If 
you got so many words 
right, you got a siar vh the 
texBrd-: ' ^rne^^ how the 
teacher always pointed me 
out as being the one person 



Theme 



Depend? on 
others for goals. 



Seeks rewards 
and recognition 

Values approval 
from adults. 



CO: 

et: 



CO: 

CL: 
CO: 



CL: 



CO: 

CL: 



CO: 



who always got a star. 
CO: You fell Tike you could see 
that you had done 

^w«^ng g^?d* *_i£M?¥- 
CL: Then the teacher would . 

have me help other people. 
CO: You must have felt worth 

while. 

CL: My u worst year was fifth 
grade. 

CO: What was so bad about it? 
CL: The teacher twos an old 

mean thing, fm not kidding! 
Can you imagine somebody 
reading --what was it —the 
story Gone With the Wind. / 
had to read that story in fifth 
grade, that thing was about 
this thick, and then she had 
me writ? a report: 
She made you do thai as a 
PU???hmentP 
We got off to a bad start, 
and when ahe did that to me 
it just made it worse. So,'! 
stuck a tack on her chair and 
somebody toltd on me. For a 
month she would send home 
progress reports to my father 
and he would jnake me sit 
and write, "1 am sorry . . ." 
500 times each night. 

But s(xth grade was -a- Jot of 
fun. The teacher liked to go 
outdoors, and she always 
took us on field trips to the 
parks. On the weekends, 
she had this nlce ptace out 
of town and she would 
always ask us if we wanted 
to come wut on Saturday or 
Sunday. We would go out 
there, if we needed help. 
U seems as if she really 
cared. 

Yeah, she was_reul nice. 
You said when you got to 
junior high you kind of tost 
interest: 

ft was all touch and §6,1 
guess, from one class to the 
next. 

Touch and go? 
Seemed like once I got to 
junior high and high school, 
nobody really took an in- 
terest in what I was doing. I 
was Used to just one ctass 
and everything^ 
You felt you were left on 
your own with no one to go 
to for help. 



Overwhelmed by 
large assignments. 



/ 



Values attention 
from adults. 



Lacks asser- 
tiveness. 
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CL: ThcAw<»a]otcih7~Beca\j^e 

jjgg^i L ^ Pi j^'i-WflJj V i e — tack of adult 
short time you've got there _ attention caused 
<^ 9&}b* &u&nts. 1 would Ippeliness. 
leave doss end still have 
questions. I wouldn't know 

/ just got further and father 
behind. Vd have something 

to say , but I never said it \ 
until it was too late. I 
remember i talked to my 
counselor. 
CO: W^^tJ^d your counselor 

suggest you do? 
CL: Hang in there. And Asking for 

distance is 
walk up to the teacher and % difficult: 

"fay. J/need some 
help: " And / did itjora 
while when I got my nerve 
up. it was okay for a while. 
CO: IVhof do^ou think about 
- that now? Do you think you 
would have trouble asking 
people for help? 
CL: No. Vve had a lot of* 

questions and I've asked. Worries about 
Vve got to get it through my keeping up and . 
head that if I don't ask, Ym not getting 
not gonna know. So far* I'm tfepresred. 
vwrkij^Jvard trying to keep 
up and not fall behind: i 
promised myself that I was 
not going to get depressed: 
I'm not gonna do it _ 

before, but Ym not gonna ctb * c 
it this time^ Tve got a real J 
positive attitude about what 
Ym gonna do. 

. _ * 

As'this client enters into hew educational 
experiences, it will be important for her to have 
someone with whemn to discuss her progress arid 
positive aspects of what she is doing.. Assertiveness 
training or related counseling may aJso be needed 
so that she can assume responsibility for main" 
taining s sufficient level of participation in the 
program. 

Recreation To assess the recreational 1 area, 
participants are asked what they do with their 
leisure time . It is important for the counselor to 
note whether the recreational activities are con- 
sistent with work and educational themes. This is 
also a good time to explore love and friendship 
relations. Exploring a participant's social life within 
the context of one's leisure time has been found to 
tte a nonthreatening way of exploring this 
sometimes touchy area. The intention is not to 
gather intimate information; it is to discover how 

sodairelations reflect one's lifestyle . Does the 

participant have many, friends, lew* or none? Does 
the participant make decisions about leisure ac- 
tivities that are done with friends, or does s(he) 



follow the suggestions of others! • : 

In the following portion of the Life and Career 
As^smCTt interview, leisure and social activities 
are explored: 



Dialogue 



Theme 



CO: Now thai you're cut of high 

scJioo/, what dojtou do in ; 

V^rspTttetfme? 
CL: Weli, ws have horses end _ Has intense in : 

most of the time I ride thern m . terests and 

i ^ u P e _ tw P l^™** 9?dA ride commitment. 

each of them twp hours a . 

dpV- J <f°ny have rh uch time ' 
_ _ to do any thing else: 
- CO: Four hours of hofseback 

riding a day? 
CL: Un-huh, I get up at 6:00 in 

the morrtrig and ride till 

8:00. Now Yil have to ride 

them both when J get home. 

i guess ill have to cut down 

to an hour apiece. But Vve 

got Jo ride them during the 

week H or they're not worth a 

dam for the shows oh the. 

weekend: 

CO: You show them on the % 

wJ&kehds? 
CL: We go all over and show 

: them. 
CO: That must lake up most of 

your time, \ * 
CL: Yeah, quite a bit of it. I got 

a Doberman pinscher that 

Ym trying to train, and hes 

a^bouljodrivejtne crazy^ 

Most of my time t spend 

with animals. We raise 
f Dobermans: two years ago 

we had 13 of them and sold 

every one. Now we only 

have one. this little baby 

: spent with your horses and 

animals. What about friends? 
' CL: Most of my fiends livejn 

town. They usually come Friendc come, to 

ov&and see me. Some- her. 
* body's usuaffy out there all 

the time. I run around with 

myjtfends at ^gh\ Our 

horse shows last until about^' 

7:30, then I pome home andP* 

go to the dances or 

whatever. 
CO: What about weekends? 
CL: Welh our shows are on 

Sunday, s&l usually spend 

the whole day Saturday with 

Mom. I don r t get to see her 

*°3 ™K c b 4^*19 the week. ! 

see her every once in a 

while at night, but oh 

Saturdays we go shopping: 

We go to breakfast first and 



Her mother is 
important to her. 
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then we shop. Somepmes 
we go to lunch . My Mom * 
and I are real dose. 
CO: Do you feel responsible for 

her?' 

CL: Yeah. Because shes done - 

real well tn spite of having to 

raise all us kids. My Mom is - 

fust a lot of fun L i have more 

fun with her than I do with 

most of my friends. -_ 
CO: She's kind of a mother and 

afrtend? 

CL: Yeah, we're real close. Her mother 

CO: That's good So 'you feel represents securi- 

tjhdt you have to take care of ty, warmth. 

her and provide friendship 

for her, too? Maybe when 

you gel c ut on your own 

you 11 have more time for 

yourself. What do you think 

youll do then? * - 

CL: Hi probably move. If 1 move Relationship with 

to Cdtiforhia ■my4Wef_may mother may ^ 

want me to Me with her. If I interfere with 

stay here, fid probably move moving to areas 

to Columbia, or someplace where jobs are 

close, so I can run back and available. 

forth to see Mom. 
CO: So one of the things holding 

you here As your mother. 
CL: I guess. She's married and 

my step- dad works an awful 

lot. Ihate for her to be by 

herself off the tori Ye. i jus* 

enjoy seeing her, and I'm 

kind of Used to it. 



Frohi leisure activities it is usually easy to 
move to social relationships. In <the above situation , 
tbeclientVdependency on her mother for 
emotional support may interfere with career ex- 
ploration. The client will have to face this conflict 
at some point in counseling. 

A Typical Day In the portion of the x interview 
that explores a typical day on the job, JHere arc 
two wc rk styles the counselor needs to determine: 



1 



2. 



Dependent/Independent 

Belies on others to ma^e decisions 

Functions Independently 
Spontaneous/Systematic 

Prefers routine 

Dislikes routine 



\ 



to discover how the client onjanizes his/her life; 
The assessment can be made" by asking clients to 
describe their typical work day in a step-by-step 
fashion. First, the counselor should determine 
whether the client tends to be dependent or iry 
dependent. Does the client get up in the morning 
by himself or does someone else wake himf Does 
she do things «lone or insist on having someone 
with her at all times? Does he organize his life 



Responsible, 
tematic. . 



sys- 



tematically, or does he respond to each day 
spontaneously? Systematic individuals tend to do 
the same thing day after day in a fajrly stable 
ic ufiine, whereas sponianeous individuals rarely 
follow a routine. The patterns that emerge from an 
assessment of the typical day can be helpful to 
clients because 4t is lAen t^^a ^t reveals 
proWems^ fcr-e^nqple, if ^participant enjoys: _ 
sleeping jate, and usually does not get up until the 
late morning, the^ counselor should foresee thai 
punctuality and attendance are likely to be 
problems that should be explored with the par- 
tjcipant. Again , such patterns should be repeated, 
clarified, and reviewed with clients so they begin to 
understand how the^oganize their lives: 

In the following portion of a Lifcend Career 
Assessment Interview, the client's typical day is 
discussed. 

Dialogue , Theme 

CO: I'd like you to think for a 

minute about what a typical 

day is like for you. U's^me 

fo get Up. Does an alarm get 

you up, does somebody 

wake you i v, or do you just 

wake up? 
CL: J wake-up thyself 'ond gel 

out of bed: I've already 

taken my shower the night 

before, sojhjust wash my 

face, pat on a little make up, 

then find something to wear, 

get dressed, and fix myselj 

something to eat. I drink lots 

of milk because my stomach 

is upset when I get up I 
__ have an ulcer. 
CO: You fix poor own breakfast? 
CL: Yeah. Eggs or toast. Then Dependent in 

the phone usually rings and I some ways. 

talk. 

CO: Who's calling you? 
CL: One of my girl friends, 
CO: Lei's say you got up and 

you didn't have anypiing to 

do, and you could do 
_ -Mythijng^ou wanted: What 

would you do? _ _ 

CL: You want to know what I'd Passive, seeks 

dp? Grdbja blanket, go pleasure in Im- 

downstalrs, get something to mediate en* 

egtj and turn on the tele- vlronment. 

vision. Just sit there and 
\ __ watch television. 
CO: You like television? 
Ct Yes: 

"\ \Db you like to watch during 

me day? At night? 
CL: It depends, l ike three soap 

operas, ::Ai_ r)Tght_I really 

don't ftte 7V that much 

unless ttVa good show like 

"Good Ernes'' or "What's 

Happening/^Qther than 
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Identifies with and 
relates to others 



thai,:! dc lit watch too 
much. 

- CO: What soap operas do you 
like? 

CL: 5H - C«Hr€n, ww Ooba of 

OurLlvesi'' and "Another 

World." .> 
CO: What <fo you like about soap 

operas? _. _ . 
CL: Just the story Ssejf. and tne 

^P^nM. Who $ gonna jftnd 

oat what? And who's getting 

married and whose daughter 

is pregnant. 
CO: Do you eiw put yourself In 

& c K&9&*Ks pf&e? Do you 

ever think that its happening 

to you?| _ 
CL: Spmerfmes iget so mad that 

Lstomp^rnyjeet, saying, 

end up crying. You see 
somebody behind a curtain 
with a gun and you're 
saying, t% Dontgothatway, 
dqril go that way 1 . Call the 
police.*' It's really exciting. 
Sometimes you get so happy 
you start crying: They are a 
mess! - : 

The clfept^ferly indicates ihat she tikes a -- _ 
systematic routJSe fdr carrying out her daily living; 
It also sounds as if she is dependent on others and 
can get too involved in social relationships. She is 
passive and she may use television as a padfjer. 
Strengths and Obstacles This portion consists of 
asking participants what they believe to be their 
three main strengths and three main obstacles. 

1. Strengths _ 

• Available resources 

• _What resources do for client 

2. Obstacles 

* # Related to strengths 
\ • Related to themes 

This assessment provides infonx^tion.iabout 
rSrpMemic^ and the "resources 

they have at trifcjr disposal. It should be noted that 
clients ; sometimes h^ve trouble identifying their 
strengths. To assist, the counselor should ask them 
to describe the roles they play (mother, father, 
employee, etc.) and the skills they use to carry but 
each role. After clients have named their three 
strengths, it is best to probe further by asking them 
what their strengths allow them to do. For 
example, S\ client lists persistence as a strength, 
further probing might <JsdoseJhat this^quality is a 
strength because it permits him to keep trying. This 
type of information can be revealing for both the 
participant arid the counselor. The same prolong 
and clarification should be done for the client \j 
obstacles. Clients may find it easier to identify 
problem areas, perhaps because ^f past failures or 
low self-esteem. It is recommended that the . 



counselor help } the client look at obstacles arid 
strengths together. For example, how dan a client's 
strengths be used to otfeether obstacles? this helps 
the partidpariit start thinking in terms of the 
abides, competencies, skills, etc. thaf%ffie) already 
possesses. :; ; _ 

Fojiowjrig is a pbrtidri qHhe Life and Career 
Assessment Interview in which strengths and 
obstacles are pinpointed: 



Dialogue 



Theme} 



Feels confident of 
her skills. 



Uses her social 
skiUs on the 
telephone. 



CO: What%would you say are 
^meofyc^fmcM 
strengths— besides liking 
people? 

CL: Oh, fm a pretty good typist, 
especially with a little: i 
W a<£ ¥ c *i } ™ n office 
machines^ i've never had 
<*hy trouble with any kind of 
office machine. I'm good 
over the telephone. I cqn - 

- always keep things well 

organised. I can. get things 
set up, so that if somebody 
came into the fob they'd 
know exactly what to do. 1 
always make o]t$tjof the 
things / do every day. 

CO: That's good. It sounds like 
you're the type of person a 
secretary should be. Can 
Vou*B»*4P your main 
weaknesses, ones that you'd 
like to work on to make 
yourself more empfoybte? 

CL: Well, I probably talk too 
much If I get^a^don 
something^ it's hard for me 
to get off the subject. 
Another thing is that i don't 
> plan my time. Either Irh 
done too fttt or fm not 
done fast enough. I never 
can get everything to work 
. out fust right: i always have 
things done an hour early, , 
or / won't have them done 
at all. t 

CO: Then it s important for you 
to be organized? 

CL: Yes. 1 like to be organized. 
Andldor^^^ 
... anything else that I have 
trouble with. 



... In this part ofthe interview, the counselor has 
reinforced the client's desire to be organized and to 
take responsibility. Her need for social contact is 
suitable for telephone and reception activities. 
However, she will have to control other social 
activities on the Job. This can be taker! tip later. 
Summary Each interview should end with a ; 
summary. It is most helpful when the counselor 



Must control 
social heeds. 

Concern for better 
organization is a 
strength. 
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asks the client to summarize whs* s{he)_ has learned 
from the session. When the client lias finished, the 
counselor ; ^ah Wd any points that were omitted^jn 
the stimmdry, * ii is important that the counselor and 
the client reach agreement abouUheclient's life 
themes, This a^reem?"* § J* ost ^effective when it is 
reached with Aeclient's own words and meanings; 
then the sur^aryVf the client's approach to 
his/her career will ipake the most sense. 

1 Although the Life and Career Assessment 
format is standardized, there is r\o prescribed 
procedure for getting formation : Counselors need 
to develop a personal ^tyle fot this procedure and 
they should flexible ^enoughtb shift the format 
to fit the needs ofeach client It preferable for 
the counselor to integrate the exploration process 
'into fiis/her own style as well as that of the client, 
in order to keep the interview from being 
mechanical and to make "the interview as 
meaningful as possible. 

ADAPTING THE LIFE AND CAREER 
ASSESSMENT INTERVIEW FOR USE 
WITH YOUNGER PARTICIPANTS The * 

major program goals for a ybunger-CETA - client _.. 
may differ markedly from those of an older, more 
mature client :_Fpr example, an older client may 
possess a higher level of vocational maturity, and 
be in need of acclimation to a specific work setting, 
remediation of past inappropriate work habits, or 
definition of specific career options. Since the 
younger client s experience is ^arfower L pogram 
goals may include introducing the world of work, 
learning and pracrtcin^jjositive work habits, and 
exploring a variety of careers. 

The younger client's tenure, thehi has a 
developmental focus- The Life and Career 
Assessment Interview can easily be adapted for a 
younger client with a few minor wodifte^PM- i 
These modifications are broken dqwni as follows: 
Career Assessment -Work experience— It is 
probable that the younger client has not had much 
paid work experience. The fbcus^theri* will not be 
oh past job assignments, but on the client's lifestyle 
themes and how these are likely to influence 
his/her preferences on the job-Thi^infoiitiation 
can be elicited from the client by examining any 
work experience, unpaid as well as paid, and 
domestic respons]bi]ities._ 

Educational experience— This important area 
should be dealt with in the same manner as for the 
adult client. Reasons that the client liked or disliked 
certain teachers should be emphasized; this 
provides Information on the types of persons the 
client is likely to r^e^w^muiate^-or, on the 
other hand, to haw dfficulty^cooperating with. 
Sreferencesior certain subjects are also important 
considerations. Through these preference!, the 
counselor-can explore possible career interests, and 
help determine subjects the client might .take later 



that will iea^-to a career.- \ 

; Recreation— This area may hot require _em : 

phasis since the younger client's recreational ae* 
tivities depend largely on family activities. It- may 
be useful to examine family activities to dtSFqver 
the riafUre of family ties. Another surea^-tc i explore is 
Robbies. Does the client enjoy Jnvestig^iveac- 
. tivities, such as stamp coUertirig, or more ad- 
venturous endeavors, such as skateboarding 6r_ 
exploring? To determine the type and extent of 
peer influence, the counselor should ask the client 
to describe lavbrite friends. : 
A Typical Day The typical day portion ^can be 
explored in much the ^me way as for the adult 
participant. Again, the counselor is looking for , 
independent/dependent and systematic/spon-_\ , 
taneous tendencies; Who awakens the student? 
Does the student have a set schedule? Does he \ 
have daily chores to carry out? If so, are these 
respohsibjlities rnpriit&ed or related to certain - 
privileges? What is her home environment like?^ 
Will good work habits be reinforced in the home? 
Strengths and Obstacles This part of the in- 
terview is also similar to the adult interview, 
focusing w the devebpmCTtal^spects of strengths 
and qbstades^hat is,- recognizing and utilizing 
strengths in order to overcome obstacles the 
younger client is likely tg face. By reinforcing 
strengths, the client will become more aware of 
skills s(he) possesses. :z ^ := r z*:_ _ 

Summary The*summary involves asking the ~ 
client what s(he) has learned from the session. For 
the younger dient, as well as for the mature, it is 
important to instill an awareness of likes and 
dislikes, of styles of brganlzatiori* of strengths arid 
weaknesses, arid how all those traits combine to 
create one's persbriality arid Hf^yte- The coun- 
selor can ask, for example, whethet^the client likes . 
a teacher because ^hp) i»ncouraging. The 
'response may ^jndlcat^ a need for reinforcement in 
order to efficiently catry out tasks. Characteristics 
like this have important implications for future 
career success. By increasing self-a*areriess, th« 
client can begin to look at viable career options. 

TIPS FOR USING IHEilFEAHD 
CAREER ASSESSMENT INTERVIEW 

1^ The interview serves both as a means of 
getting information and as a foundation upon 
which to build the counseling relationship. It should 
retain an informal, cqrivefsational itone^llierefore, 
the counselor should not take notes during thtf 
.interview; many new clients find note-taking « in- 
timidating. 

2. frequently, EETft clients do riot speak freely. 
To gain the most information, the counselor must 
ask the client to explain his/her statements in some 
detail. Do not settle for pat response* like "I hated 
the job at the restaurant because it was boring." 
Ask the client for more information, more 
examples. 
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3. The interview usually takes 40-45 minutes. If 
"possible, it should be conducted in brie session, 
according to the format described here. If this is 
not po&ible, the format can be broken into- 
separate sections: For example, the first interview 
could focus bh past jbbS, school, and recreation. 
The remainder of the interview could be conducted 
at the next session. 
i 4. It may ^ difficult for the client to think of 
[ - : three strengths or obstacles to discuss. If so, the 
counselor can encourage the client to think of one 
?^ r S^ l zP t obstacle .. This way r the client will not 
feel pressured init ; Hy, and will probably be able to 
supply more infer: jtioh In time. 

5. The structure of this interview allows the 
'counselor to control the pace, so that Jhe most 
information can be obtained as quickly as possible. 
To keep the client on track, the counselor can 
ta^uUyL&e^-tbe client in the right direction with a 
simple statement like "Now I have a good idea of 
what ja typical morning is like_for you. What about 
the afternoon and evening? Tell me about those 
times," 

6. The importance of reviewing recurring themes 
with the client cannot be overemphasized. This 

"process provides insight for the client that s(he) 
may riot have thought of before. As the client gives 
needed information to the counselor, the client 
also receives information that will help in the self- 
discovery process. / 

7. The typical-day portiSg^ o1f the interview should 
be Covered thoroughly; it will provide a wealth of 
•information. This portion of the interview also 
helJJs to strengthen the relationship between 
counselor and client. 



OUTLINE WOR THE LIFE AND CAREER 
ASSESSMENT INTERVIEW* 

Career Assessment * 

1. Work experience (part : time/full : time, 
paid/unpaid) 

• Last job 
liked best 

liked Ie&*( z_ 

• Same procedure with another job 

2. Educational progress and problems 

• General appraisal 
liked best 

liked least 

• Repeat for each level attempted 

3. Recreation 

• Leisure time activitiei 

• Social life (within leisure context) 

, • Friends (within leisure context) . : 



A Typical Dfy 

1 . De~2ndeWInder>endent 

• Relies on others to make decisions 

• Functions independently 

2. Systematic/Spontaneous - 

• Prefers stable routine • 

• Qislik^s r |putihe 



i 



Strengths and Obstacles 

1. Three maift strengths 

• Available resources _ '_ 3 _ 

• Whatxlo resources do for client 

2. Three main obstacles 

. • Related to strengths 
_ • Related to life themes 
Summary 

1. Agree; dri life therries 

2. Use clients own- words -_ z 
t 3; Relate themes to goal-setting 



IDENTIFYING THEMES 

Career Preference Statements 

To have a job that provides many " 
fringe benefits. 

To receive a large yearly pay in- 
crease or bonus.. _ 

To have a job that provides per- 
sonal comfort and good working 
conditions. 

, To have ample work breaks Or get 

time* off. _ 
♦To be able to manage money or 

resources. « J 

To be my own boss. 

To be free to make my own 

decisions. 

To be directly responsible to no one 
- at work, 4 % , 
To work with little supervision. 
To be free to vary my working _ 
Hours. 

To be able to question the 
customary way of doing things. 
To be able tc explore variops 
aspects of a job- 
To discuss which of several alter- 
natives best describes a situation. 
To believe the work I do fs im- 
portant Or significant to Others. 
To be able to consider myself a 
creative person. 

To know exactly how my super- 
visors expect a job to be done. 
To be able to see the results of my 
work at the end of each day. 
To be able to measure how much 
work I have done. 
To know that tnY problem I am ' 
working on has a correct' solution. 
To, know that wh«n 1 have finished a 
task, it is done once and for all. 



Themes 

'Receiving direct 
benefits 

, i /■ 



Independence 



Achieving ideals 



Responsibility 



Career Preference Statements , 

To analyse a person or situation in 

order to make a decision. 

To be responsible for tnakirig major 

decisions that affect the work <6i 

other people: <£ 

To be responsible for hiring and 

firing people. 

To coordinate the work of others 
To be able t6 influence a g*qup of- 
people. 

To know a large number of the. 
people with whom I work. 
To be with workers of the same age 
and interests.^ 

To be spoken well of by supervisors. 
To know and associate with fellow ■ 
workers. 

To have other workers ask. for my 

advice. - 

To make *d£al with someone. 

To find ways to settle an argument. 

To act on "gut" reactions. p 

To collaborate with people in order 

to solve problems. 

To listen and bring understanding to 

opposing sides in an argument. - 

To keep records, inventory, or 

charts, and to make appointments. 

To collect or gather information, 

materials, or samples. 

To calculate, compute, or '* 

manipulate numbers/ 

To organize fchd classify information : 

To move, remove, or repair^ 

To examined inspect, and handle 

with precision. 

To groom, make up, or work over 

things. r : * 

To work, smooth, grind, stress, or 

press materials and products. 

To help sorpeone or §>e of service to 

others. * : 

To support or njotivate others. 

To take orders for service or wait on 

people. ~ .._ - y 

To care for or heal others. 

jTo have an established daily routing. 
(To have a regulwr schedule of 

.Jthores. 
To -arrange my time so that each 
task is done at the same time every 
day. 

To work on one tosjt at a time. 
To be free of distractions while 
working. 



Themes 

Providing leader- 
ship 



Career Preference Statements 

To be physically active. 
To participate in outdoor sports. 
To have hobbies and interests in- , 
vblyirig muscular coordination; 
To be active. " * 



Themes 

Action. 



\ 



Having social 
contact 



Negotiation 



Organization 



Handling 



Helping 



Establishing or 
maintaining "rou- 
tine. 




Client's Remarks 



Themes 



Typicafbay 

Work Routine 



Weekend/Time Off 



Free Time 



Strengths & nd Obstacles 
Three Main Strengths 



Three Main Obstacles 




J from Careef Counting Technique* That Work: An Integrated Approach Ufe Career A»e$sment interview (1980, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri). 
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Decision-Making Session 

the following session is designed to help 
participants to learn decision -making skills to apply 
to career decisions. It can be used in a group 
setting or eady adapted for individual counseling. 
PRESCRIPTIVE GOALS 

1. Participants will assess the effectiveness of their 
current pattern of decision-making. 

2. Participants will learn the skills necessary to 

decisions regarding then" careers . 
TIME NEEDED 90 minutes 
INTERVENTION STRATEGY On the 
career development model we have Used as the 
basis for out work, ^ thar de^sfon-n^fcrng is ' 

one of the last steps to reaching a career goal 
• Deciding on a specie career or field is often a 
milestone in an individual's life. However, the 
ability to make a realistic and succe^uljecision is 
an ability that affects all aspects of life. Today we 
ore gojng to leam about decision making— what it 
is + and how to do it better. 
Distribute "Decision Styles.*' 

Please take spme time to think about decisions you 
have made in the last few weeks. Write them on 
the left-hard side of the page. Leave the right- 
hand columns blank for now. 
P 34156 iftveAo seven minutes. 
Mfe [generally use-the word decision as if we all 
know what it means: Bat suppose I ask you to 
define the word decision. What are some 
chargderistiai of a decision? 
Pause for discussion. 

List the characteristics of a decision bin a piece of 
paper. 

It's more difficult than you'd tf&Tk, isn't it? Lets 
pull together the ^n^-^sftTmve said to come up 
with A complete set of criteria: 

1 . Making a decision generally involves pour 
values and attitudes. 

2. It has consequences. 

3. It has an influence oh the self and others. If 
we go by these characteristics, we see that often 
the 1 word decision is used instead o/ifte word 
preference althoughihere ^e^qf^urse, big 
decisions and little ones. Lei's go back to the form 

Vyou filled but a few minutes aa]o. Now that we 
have selected some 'charaderistics of a decision, 
which items oh the form how seem to be 
preferences find which are really decisions? 
Pause for discussion. 

" fiz*f z^Plf 1 ^®?? 3 ^! 0 ^?^!:??^^!?^ 1 !^ tojrfiare their 
decisions. Elicit enough examples so Jhat the 
difference between a decision and a preference 
becomes clear. 

Now what do you think is a good decision? First, 
retiiember that d decision— ho matter how good or 
how well thought oiit— offers no guarantee. At 



best, a decision is an educated guess, a calculated 
risk. That4neam that we can only do our best with 
aft the ^formation we hove at our disposal inow, 
There is no hindsjght at the time fne decision is 
made. Let s look at some guidelines for making a 
g<^dded^on._ 

Distribute "Essentials of Good Decision-Making:" 
Discuss each item. Seek examples from par- 
ticipants experiences. - - - - 
theseseven ite wsMilsound reasonable, but few of 
us really consider all seven before we moire xi - 
decision. People not only hade different styles of 
decisioh-rhafa but individuals often use different 
styles for different types of decisions. 
Ptease form groups of four or five. 
Let's go back to your original list of decisions. I'm 
going to describe each decision-making style, and 
rd like you to try to identify the style you used to 
make each- deasioh. Then you can discuss why 
you feetthe style you used was appropriate or 
inappropriate: 
Read each decision sty'® 

Impulsive-: choosing the first alternative that comes 
*9l rr7 (l c ' '-wftte^zmweft -fought ^oen to other 
alternatives or consequences. 

Pause one minute 

Intuitive— relying on intuition or feelings to make a 
decision. 

Pause one minute. 

Exploratory— exploring all alternatives and the 
possible consequences of each before making a 
deasioh. v 
Pause one minute^ . \ 

Agonizing— experiencing conflicting feelings or 
/earfu/ of making a wrong decision . \ 
Pause one minute. 

Procrastihating ^ putting off the decision or ex- 
ploring its ramifications until the very last minute. 
Pause one minute: _ _ zz:i -_ t: 

Paralyzed— being unable to make a decision at all, 
allowing someone else or a situation make the 
decision, _ t 
Pause one minute. 

Compliant'-' agreeing with whatever a significant 
other te^s you or suggests that you do. 
, Pause one minute:^ z .... 
Fatalistic— making a decision based on the belief 
that its result is predestined or that you have no 

Pause one minute: 

No decision— deciding not to decide. 
■ Pause eight to ten minutes for discussion. 
What is the diffeiencejbetween asking for advice 
and asking others to make our decisions for us? 
Lei's suppose thai a young woman named Sara 
wants to go into advertising and is how trying to 
decide? whether to go to college. Let's discuss how 
you would react if the significant others in your life 
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made the following comments, Haw would you try 
to please all of them as well us yourself? 
The foUoytf rig rriay be v^m:Oii'a : taece : of paper 
or copied arid distributed to different participants so 
that they can e€K:h take a part An the dwussfon; H 
time permits, twaor three participants ^can take 
turns playing Sara, and then the group can 

compare responses. . . __ 

ADVICE FROM SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 
Mother; You have to be so terribly aggressive in 
that field, and you're so good with children: . _ 
Father: A cutthroat business. YoU'd make a top- 
notch nurse. ------ _ ■- - ; 

Brother: Its a many field- you 'd never make it. 
Sister: Super ^Everybody in thai fields makes 
loads of mone$. 

Best friend: Lets face it, nobody's going to marry 
an advertising executive. It's ^oo^nuch corr 

petition. ziz— _:_ i ..: 

English teacher: Well, you seem to have a talent 
for creative wriUng L but advertising is a tough field. 
Boyfriend: Most people in the business are men. 



It's a lousy idea. 

Adverting executive: Great' / 'm had my ups 
arid downs just If fee ev&ycm else in the field, but/_ 
wouldn't &ve it up for anything else. 
Favorite coach: Bo whatever you want, but I sure 
bate to see you waste youraihleUc ability. 
Sara: How cdri/ j>/edse all of them— and me? 
Discuss how Sara can use their ideas arid still take 
charge -of the decision . 

teti get back together in a \drge group and share 
whdt you fierce learned about your deasfofi-making 
style. We will consider two 'questions. First, what 
strengths or skills do you already possess in the 
' area of ded^on-making and, second, whai skills 
do you need to practice? 
Pause for discussion. 

Ndjp lei's put into practice what we've learned 
today* 

Distribute "Decision-Making Form/' 
Before we begin, each of you take a minute by 
- yourself to consider a decision that you're facing, 
perhaps one that relates to education or work. 




Adapted from Project Choice: Creating Her Option* in Career Exploration (1979, Educational Development Center, Newton, 
Massachusetts). ' 



E8SENT1AL9 OF GOOD DECISION- 
MAKING 

Definition I must carefully define what I am 
making a decision about. 

Alternatives and Assessment If I am to choose, 
then I should have more than one option to 
consider. (Search for as many alternatives as 
possible, but set a limit because too much in- 
formation can be paralyzing.) 
Autonomy I must be independent of others as 
much as possible. (The challenge is to gradually 
take charge of your own We. Whether the person 
you consult gives you specific information or tells 
you what tbej J&JS J wereLjwi/* it is. most 
important to remember that this person is not you. 
You must make the decision to fit your needs and 
yptir values.) 

Risk-Taking 1 need to strike a delicate balance 
between being too cautious and too adventurous. 
(Taking risks can refer to physical, intellectual, or 
emotional risks. Many people need to expand their 
risk-taking limits in order to maximize their 
potential for growth.) ' _ . 
Timing I must set a reasonable time limit for 
: making the decision. (Procrastination, jjftx- 
pulsiveness, and poor timing are common errors.) 
Responsibility I must willingly assume re^x>n- 
sibtBty for my decision and its consequences. When 
I let others make my decisions, I avoid guihand 
/don't have to own die consequences. Thfe trade-off 
is that I give up control of my own fife. 
Values My decisions are influenced by my 
values, which I sometimes do not fully understand. 
Getting in touch with myself and clarifying my 
values helps me make better decisions. 



\ 



Adapted from Project Choice: Creating Her Options in Career 
E xplora tion (1979, Education Development Center, Newton, 
Manachuaetts). 



/ 



l. g Question _. z --_ 
/ ° a What is the problem or situation? 



IERJC 



b What decision do you need to make? 



c. When do you need to make the decision? 



2 Values ^ ------ i _ _•_ ~ 

a. Is the decision important? (Does it involve long-range consequences? 

Does it involve significant others?) 



b . What do I <vant the outcome to be? 
Musts {Cannot modify or do without.) 



Wonts (Would like, but am willing to modify or do without.) 



3. Assessment ' _ , _■■ » 

a What are the alternatives? (Include status quo and as many others as possible.) - 

b: What are the consequences of each alternative? (For yourself, for significant others, and for the feelings 
of significant others.) 
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— aJ 

Alternatives 



Risks 



Rewards 



c. How does each alternative meet your musts and monte?,, ~ ~__ 

d. Is there a way to combine alternatives in order to maximize your rewards?- 



4. * Action 

a. What is the best decision for you? 



b. vVhat is the second-best decision? 



c. What is you*Jrack-up plan if th~ unforeseen should occur? 



Adapted from Project Choice: Creating Her Option* In Career Exploration (1979, Education Development Center, Newton, 
Manachuietts). 
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Your Values Profile 

The following is a list of rontons p»pte_ 
often say that thejj f ^urw^r^for jn jtfeT^pn a 
scale of one (least important) to five (most im- 
portant), place a dot in the box that best describes 
how important die condition is to you. 



Least Important * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Most Important 


• I f--IM|* I ^ 1 ^ .1 • ^ _ « _ 

A meaningful and fulfilling love relationship 














Freedom 'to do what you want 






■ 








A chance to lead the fortunes of a nation 














The love and admiration of friends 














Tickets to aiiy cultural 1 or athletic 
event as often as you wish 


> 












Complete s*tf«confidence 
and a positive outlook on life 












i 


Happy family relationships 


- — 












Ah environment with dean 
air ami pure water • 















A long life without illness 














Stereo equipment and a complete 
record library for your private use -_ 




- 










ft i _ 

Ail existence free from financial worry 














A home in a beautiful setting 














A world without prejudice 




- 




. _ . . .._ 






A chaitce to eliminate sickness and poverty 














International fame and popularity 












— — 


Ah understanding of the Meaning of Ufa 














A world without graft, lying, and cheating 


» 












Freedom within yow-work setting 














Free travel to anyplace, anytime, 
and plenty of spending money 














Success in your chosen profession or 
vocation 















1. Connect the dots with a solid line to draw 
your own profile. - 

2. We will take a few minutes to identify th* 
underlying value(s) implicit in each condition 
Write the values in the blank column at right. 

3 Using die values profile, take five minutes to 
write a description of yourself and what is im- 
portant to yoii. h 
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BY 

CONFLICTS IN VALUES Values that do 
not conform to your present situation can cause 
you real discomfort. Stress occurs when your, 
values confficr wtth your environment. By clarifying 
your goals, as you dki in tte last exercise, you 
have taken the first step toward putting your values 
in proper perspective. When you are aire of your 
values, it is easier to quit worrying about som e thin g 
that is n3t important. Now for the second step. 
On your values profile: <d 

1. Cross through the word least and write not 
there. 

2. Cross through thp word fnost and write atmbst 
4here. — .1* _ - * 

3. Wtth a colored pencil, place a dot in the box 
number that indicates how dose you are to 
achieving this goal. 

4. Connect the circles with a dotted line. 
Questions to ask yourself: 

1. How wor'd you describe the discrepancy 
between where you are and where you want to 
be? V 

2. If your life has allowed you to achieve the 
goal, what is ahead for you? Does your life script 
need to be revised? __„_.„'_ . 

3. By defining your values and acting in ac- _ 
cordance wtth then, can you relieve or reduce the 
stress in your ttfe? 

4. What values do you have now that are likely 
to be unimportant in 10 years? 

5. Do your values mesh with your Me ex- 
periences? 




Workshops are usually an integral part of any 
career guidance service for adults. Wtfrecoimmend 
adapting and developing workshop mateiials4hat 
can be used in a variety of settings and with dif- 
ferent groups. The topics of workshops can be 
based on the career decision-making model [used 
to develop individuaj^rvices. This allows fcareer 
planning OTnsuitentsio incorporate the workshops 
into an individual's program and to offer workshop 
participants follow-up on an individual basis. A 
. workshop is, in fact, one of the best ways to recruit 
clients for individual counseling. ------ 

Workshops allow'a j#ogramio-reach large 
numbers of participants, as well as provide op- 
portunities for individuals to assess themselves in a 
nonthreatening env&6S meht and to enhance their 
self-esteem. Most adults who attend career 
guidance workshops are either experiencing or 
anticipating a major life transition. * 

in a workshop, participants, can share personal 
concerns and exjratences,:and they can be en- 
couraged to accept transitional difficulties as both 
normal and surmountable. Most adults ex- 
periencing career transitions are women; some are 
displaced homemakers or returning women, some 
hold Jobs but are interested iri- career advancement 
or career and life planning. Fpt many women, the 
workshop experience illuminates, the effects of 



socialization and provides an emotionally sup- 
portive ehvirohment. 

The fact that most ^ jMrticipants are in the midst 
of a transition has implications for ^he^&e^ setting, 
and format of a wortehop^ Generally speaking, 
limiting the size ^ofa workshop enhances jnferactidn 
among participants. Twelve participahtLand three 
facilitators form ah ideal combination. This size 
Slows groups of five, each including a facilitator 
who can give individual attention to each member 
during some activities. The woitehop format 
should include a maximum of activities and a 
minimum of jerturing^ftwiH probably be impossible 
to avoid lecturing altogether, but these periods 
should be interspersed^vith activities. 

it is important to hold workshops in a room 
with flexible seating arrangements and suitaWeu 
equipment. Circular seating facilitates interaction, 
However, during someuqf-the workshops described 
% this han^ok. pmticipanb gtoup and regroup 
during various exercises. Flexibility is important 
because various combinations of seating 
arrangements, including the use of tables and work 
stations, may be used withiH one wwDrkshop - 
^session. YbU may finu a suitable location at a_ 
school media cento or 4he^ooujtty library. A mo^e 
detailed description of the l equipment needed fcr 
eachjworkshop is presented with the workshop 
summary. ~ <\ 
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STANDARD 
WORKSHOPS 

z We- recommend two types of workshops: 
standard and special topic. The first, which 
provides the core^of a^ program^ consists of four ' 
sessions, each Based on the career decisionmaking 
model and repeated in sequence on a continuing 
basis. The model can be broken down in the 
following way to provide the most comprehensive 
service possible. 

Career Decision-Making Workshops 



1: 

If Assessment 



Applying f<pr a Job 
Session 1 



ChQpsing or Changing 
Session 1 

tep 2s, Choosing or Changing 

Gathering Information Session 2 

Step 3: 

Decision -Making and 
Goal-Setting 

Step 4: 

planning and Implementing 
Strategies for Finding Job 
Leads « j 

Skill Identification V . : / 

Writing Resumes and Cover Applying for a Job / 
, Letters * Session 2 

interviewing : v 

The two "Choosing or Changing" sessions are 
offered on consecutive evenings. Approximately 
one- month later, the l two sessions of "Applying for 
a Job^Npnre offered again on- consecutive-evenings, 
A schedule of workshops can be made up in 
advance and incorporated into the publicity 
campaign, Agencies find advance notices and a 
regular schedule helpful: Information on planning 
and conducting the workshops is presented later. 

ln addition tp t he regularly scheduled 
workshops, any of; the topics from the four sessions 
can be presented to, specific groups or agencies. 
Topics can also be expanded or modified to suit 
the needs of the group^ For example, we 
presented a skill-identification workshop as part of 
d special one-day program sponsored by a 
coalition of ^omCT's jpoup$ concerned with 4he 
needs of displaced homqwakgrs^ The purpose- of 
the workshop w/as to help participants translate 
homemaking skills into occupational skills. We also 
conducted sessions on interviewing and resume- 
writing for various groups, including a resume- 
writing session especially for teachers that was 
offered through the local Teacher Education 
Center. In addition ^ we held- one wprfehop on 
interview skills for residents of a local drag 
treatment center. The workshop addressed the 
problems of referring to arrest or /conviction records 
durfng an interview. 



SPECIAL TOPIC 
WORKSHOPS 

The second type of workshop is Based on a 
special topic, and. is frequently sponsored with 
another agency. Co-spbrispririg a workshop 
permits/you to take advantage of the other 
agency's resourc^aod to broaden your com- 
munity base. >W - - 

Both standard ajid special topic workshops can 
provide valuably services to members of the 
community, maintain the visibility of your program, 
-and encourage clients to use individual counseling 
services. If you co-sponsor workshops with an 
agencylthat ha^extensive publicity resources, ybiir 
impact jwfll be far greater Most local newspapers 
run announcements of presentations by local 
service [groups free of charge but -otherwise do not 
provide free advertising. An ongoing series of 
workshops can, therefore, result in continual 
publicity: • 

The number and range of workshops on 
fecial topics depend upon the expertise of the 
itaff and the time available: You.might consider 
offering a~workshop N on time management, 
strategies for career advancement, women in the 
sailed trades, or assertiveness. 




CHOOSING OR CHANGING: 
SESSIONS I AND II 



STEPS COVERED IN 
MODEL: 

Step 1: SelPflfK^iTieht 

Step 2: fathering Information 

Step 3: Decision-Making and Goal-Setting 

OBJECnVESt 

Participants will - _ - 

1: ferom^cqrateitey~wtti other people 6y 
sharing information and feelings. 

2. Identify expectations and goals. 

3. Increase their understanding of the career 
decision-making process . , , 

4. Identify how their heeds and values relate to 
their career choice i ■_ -' 

5. DetOTnine their interest pattern by taking the 
Self-Directed Search and identify careers that relate 
to their interests. 

%. Learn to use resources for gathering oc^ : 
cupational information. (FJorfdd VIEW, the Oc 
cupaponal Outlook Handbook, the informative 
interview, etc) - _____ \ 

7. Become familiar with specific jobs that may be 
suitable and information about these jobs. 

8. Identify the next step th^ will lake in the 
career decision-making process, and share their 
plans with the group. 
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PUBLICITY. EFFORTS 
Newspaper Advertisements 



FREE WORKSHOP / : 

THINKING OFCHANGIN^-IOBS? 
Going back : to wprfc^OTc Career 
Guidance & SkUls Program can help you 
choose \ YOUK direction. Get informa- 
tion about yourself: and iabput_oc- 
cupations at Godby It S. Media Center 
June 26th Jk 27tfi L 7-9 piii. Space is 
limited so call 575-6868 to reserve your 
space. 



(Paid) 



FREE WORKSHOP 

Are you thinking about changing jobs? 
Would yoSiUke to go back to^Wbrk7 
the Career Guidance and Otfecri Skills 
Program has information that can help 
you__j# started. Attend^ the free 
workshop at the Godby High School 
Media- Center on June 26th and 27th 
from 7 to 9j>.m. to come both 
nights to learn about yourself, abom 
occupations, and how to put it all 
together. Ybu must reserve a space. Call 
575-6868 to register and to get mere 
information. 



(Free) 
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Radio Announcements 

i: If you ar^ looking for a job enr considering 
changing jobs, this message is for Vou . There will 
be a free two-night workshop on Aj^j24jmd_25 
that will emphasize looking at your interests and 
abilities and how this Effects your choice of career. 
The workshop will also provide information on 
specific jobs and an overall view of the future Job 
nwbeLXte workshop will be held* at the Godby 
High School Media-Center from 7 to 9 p^m L 
Enrollment is limited. CaU 575*6868 for more 
information or to register. 

Other Publicity Strategies 

Recruiting from caseload of individual clients: 
distributing flyers (see appendix for sample) ; 
agency contacts 



SUMMARY OF ) FORMAT 
Session I Outline 

1. Registration 

2. WeIcbme_Participants and Introduce Staff 

3. Opening Exercise 

4. List Participants' Expectations ^ 

5. Facilitators Sh^re Objectives arid Expectations 
<?• Present Career Decision-Making Model 

P^? 55 l~Setf- Assessment 

8. Small-Group Activity- orv Step 1 "< 
a^ Relating Past Accomplishments to 
Satisfactions from Wort 

b. Directed Fantasy— The_ Ideal Job 

c. Extracting the "Value Touchstone" from 
the Ideal Job 

• 4 '_ = Br2Unstormingn3TTCareers 

9. Introduce Self-Directed Search 



\Session II Outline 



!■ R^S^tratioii ; 
2__WeJcome Participants, and introduce New 
Participants and Staff ______ 

3. Participants Share Reactions to Self-Directed 
Search 

4. Discuss Step 2~Gathering Information 

5. Present Informative Interview Techniques 

6. Demonstrate How to Use Work Stations 

7. Participants Use Work Stations 

8. » Final Sharing Activ'ty 

9. Evaluation 



Seating and _ 
Equipment Requirements 

Flexible seating anrangments, including tables; 
chairs initially aranged in a circle; microfilm 
readers; -chart stand 




DE1AILE1 
SESSION I w 

Registration, Welcome 
Participants; and Introduce 
Staff 

This time should be_used to establish pleasant 
first contacts with participants. One staff member 
can greet participants at the door arid direct them 
. to the registration table . A second staff member 
can/work the re0str_ition table, make sure every 
participant has a name tag__and then ^irect par*- 
ticipants to the refreshments. A third staff jnentber 
can introduce participants to each other and initiate 
conversation before the workshop begins. Sample 
registration forms are provided Hi the appendix at 
the end of this section. 

— - ' * 

Opening Exercise 

tPjthe opening exercise, the goals of the 
workshop should be explained fully, and par- 
ticipants should be assured Jhat the L workshop 
activities are closely connected to Jhejr Reasons for 
attending the workshop. The opening exercise, 
which may take many forms, should accomplish 
three things. First, it should encourage interaction 
and sharing among participants. If the group 
^PP?** 8 {°z^ diverse, the value of sharing ex- 
periences should be emphasized, it might be 
helpful to mention that the perspectives of others 
can often help us expand our horizons, and open 
up new possibilities. The second purpose of the 
exercise is to introduce the types of information 
that are needed in order to make sensible, 
satisfying career choices. Third, the exercise should 
P^^de i 1 ni c ? n ? for breaking participants into 
small groups of, ideally, no more than four 
members. 

One possible organizing strategy is to divide 
the group in a mechanical way, such as numbering 
off, and. then ask participants to respond in their 
gnoup to the following unfinished sentences: 

1. My most significant work activity is _ r _ 

2. My most significant non-work activity is " ' 




4: My favorite day is one in which 



5. I am at my best when. 



These questions pan be written on a chart or 
chalkboard. Each group can take its chairs to tables 
that have; been arranged in a circle. 

Another organizing strategy is to give par- 
ticipants a 3 x 5 card and ask them to fill out the 
following information: *" . # 

1. Name --- - --- * - 

2. Three thinds I do well 

3. One-word description of me 
An issue I would be willing to debate. ^ 

5. The last time I had a good jiroe -three days in 
a row * i - 

6. My favont^tete Vision character 
Participants tape the cards to their shirts, then 
circulate, without speaking, and read everyone's 
card. After 10 minutes or so, each participant 
seeks out someone whose card interested him/her. 
The two become acquainted, they choose another 
couple, and the four form a group. After the group 
has had time to talk, the members choose a table 
and sit down. . 



List 



/ On a chart, facilitators list participants' ex- 
pectations. What would they like to learn? 5 What 
situations are they facing? Why did they decide to 
attend the session? 



re 



Expectations 



Facilitators present a lisf of objectives, exactly 
as they appear on page 46, and then invite 
questions from participants. F^i^?* 0 ^ 
participants' ^xpectations^are compared and 
contrasted. Thea facilitators explain which ex- 
pectations can not be addressed during the session 
and, if possible, make prbper'referrals. For 
example, if a participant expects to. leam to write a 
resume, the facilitator can tell him/her when a 
workshop on writing resumes will be offered, it is 
best to clarify such issues at the outset, rather 
tharv to leam of Participants' disappointments at the 
close of the second session. 



The rationale for teaching participants the 
career detisioh : makirig model is based on two 
assumpttbris. First, drily a limited amount can be 
accomplished in a two session workshop. By Losing 
a career decisic^-4Tiaking_model_that provides a 
framework ior the workshop, activities can be: put 
In a larger rontext, making it easier to relate them 
to other life experience Second, if individuals 
understand the career decision-making process, 
they will know ho;*' to uSe it the nex* time they 
face a -Career transition. 

The career decision- making model can be 
presented as it is explained on page 19, using a 
chart as a visual aid. 



Discuss Step 1 of Model— 



Self-Assessment 



Facilitators, begin by asking participants how 
they would discover information "about themselves 
to use in career decision-making. To encourage 
discussion, facilitators* might suggest dreams and 
wishes; friends and family; past_experiences; 
accorhplishments; test results; and work ex- 
perience. Facilitators might ask what information 
participants used in choosing their most recent job. 
It should be stressed that adults change and grow 
in many ways (Srig after they are physically 
mature. Facilitators then explain that the remainder 
of the session will be detipted to exploring sources 
of information about onefelf. 

Small-Group Activity on 
Step 1 

At this time, each facilitator joins a group and 
participates in the sequence of activities listed 
^ below. Each group is free to proceed at its own pace. 

RELATINaP^XACCMP^HMENTS 
TO SATISFACTIONS FROM WORK 

First, participants are asked to list'three ac- 
. complishments on a card or sheet of paper. The 
facilitator should emphasize-that these ac- 
complishments need not be Awrk-related r bat that 
^fhey should-beiscttvities that made the participant 
foil good about himself/fierself, regardless of how 
the result was evaluated by others. Participants 
then write these accomplishments on the handout 
"Satisfactions from Work." Participants read the list 
of possible work satisfactions, and check .those thr* 
apply to each accomplishment Participants Jhen 
share their findings with each other. This activity 
gives participants'an opportunity to discuss ac- * 
tivitie? that gave them a sense of accomplishment, 
thereby expanding their thinking and adding to 
• their self-knowledge. 



Materials needed: scratch paper, pencils, and 
"Satisfactions from Work" 
A DIRECTED FANTASY— THE IDEAL 

JOB This activity helps people identify the 
things they value most in a job. The facilitator asks 
P^i^P?^ to relax, close their eyes, and cbh : 
? critra ^? ri *h e \n& uc ti6ns. The facilitator instructs 
participants not to put hraitS45n4heif fantasy, but to 
imagine that anything is possible: The -coinplete 
activity is found in the appendix .at the end of this 
section. 

Materials rieeded: zfacilitators copy of "A 
directed Farttasy— The Ideal Job" & • 
EXTRACTING THE VALUE 
TOUCHSTONE First, the facilitator explains 
the concept of a touchstone as presented by 
Barbara Sher in Wishcrafi: How To Get What You 
Rectify Want. * According to Sher, the touchstone 
is the emotional core of a goal, what the person 
wants and heeds from it, what the person loves 
best about it The touchstone may be creative 
fadflHmentr fame_^ money, thechance to^help 
people, closeness to nature, or Icve. B a person 
puts his/her touchstone into few words, it will be 
easier to choose a nourishing target and design the 
9 shortest, most direct, and gratiftfrngroute to that 
goal, 

In addition to the directed fantasy, the 
satisfactions listed on the Jiandout used ill the 
activity on relating past accomplishments to 
satisfactions from work can help participants 
identify their touchstones. It is important for 
facilitators to point otit that (1) people may have 
the same ideal job, or goal, but very different 
touchstones, and (2) if they do not discover their 
touchstone- and use it as a basis for job_selection^ - .. 
they increase their chances of being unhappy with 
their choice and having to go through the selection 
process again . • - 

Sometimes participants are frustrated by what 
they perceive as a la<~k of realism in the ideal jdb 
and -touchstone activities. If facilitators notice this, it 
is useful to point oat.tl^ many^lifferent jobs can 
satisfy the same touchstone: Participants can still 
consider reality factors as they select from among a 
rafcije of options. :■_ 

BRAINSTORMING ON CAREERS 

Participants can often help each' other think of 
careers that,would satisfy different touchstones. 
People who share the same touchstone may find 
that by sharing ideas with each other they can 
think of new ideas. Participants should be given 
time to think^f their own alternatives before the 
facilitator distributes the final handout, which 
relates specific careers, to satisfactions from. work. 
Materials heeded: "Satisfactions from Work" 
By the time participants receive this handout, 
they will have completed a strategy for working 

; m Wiha^: ileal/ to Get What YoviRedlyiWaoL Barbara Sher, 
with Annie Gottlieb. New York; The Viking Press: 1979: 



through the self-assessment step of the career 
decision-making model. After using two in- 
struments to evaluate their accomplishments and a 
directed fantasy to open up possible options, they 
will have made a list of careers to investigate. It is 
helpful for the facilitator to review this process and 
to relate it to information-gathering, the focus of 
the second ni^ht of the program: 

,Facilitator^should point out that participants 
can do the same thing, in more depth, on their 
own or with a staff counselor . Other self 
assessment strategies should be mentioned at\this 
time as well. - j 

Introduce Self-Directed 
Search 

IIIl^A^iS P?! 11 *'! ^^participants ??^ OI1 ?? ne 1? J 3 _ 

large group for an introduction to the Self- Directed 
Search. They are to complete this instrument at 
home, and return it at the second Session. The 
facilitator explains that the focus of the workshop is 
shifting from values to interests, and that one way 
to identify interest patterns is to complete an in- 
terest inventory such as the Self- Qr«cted_ Search, _ 
The Silo wing dialogue, excerpted from Prpjec| 
Choice, can be used to introduce the instrumerijL ' 
Lei me tell you a bit about the Self- Directed / 
Search, or SDS. This instrument is based on the 
^notion that pgoplttcart bedivid&d ihtd stk 'xtexy x ' ; 
^road-^ponditytyp^ Of course, it's not as 
simple as U sounds-^ almost no qpe fit* perfectly 
into any of the categories. Actually , most people 
are a combination of two or three types, usually 
with one category dominant, and sometimes two. 
But how does personality type relate to career 
planning? We know fhom extensive research that 
people with similar personalities tend to go into 
similar occupations: That's because people with 
similati personalities tend to have the same general 
interests, and are looking [or similar satisfactions 
from their jobs. For example, we can say that most 
physicians share an interest in wanting to help 
people, or that most feathers enjoy working with 
qthersi \ 

The Self -^re^ed Search does not tell you 
what you are good at or Utftaiyou should do. 
Rather, it allows you to identify what you might 
feel comfortable in or what hight satisfy certain of 
your interests and heeds. ThkSDS helps you to 
think about your abilities. Your responses are then 
rnQtched with careers in which the abilities you _ 
identified are important. In- other words, through s 
me Seif-Diretxed Search you can discover 
/possibilities appropriate to your interests, 
/ possibilities you may hoi have considered before. 
I After the introduction, participants are given a 
copy of the Self-Directed Search, as well as the 
pamphlets "Understanding Yourself and Your 

couraged to read "Understanding Yourself and 
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Your Career" after they have completed and 
scored the Self-Directed Search, so that their 
responses are; not biased. 

To wrap up the first session, fadltators 
summarize file major ; p^nts^vered during the 
evening and sohcit questions and feedback on the 
evening's activities. Facilitators should also give an 
overview of the second session, mentioning; in- 
terpretation of the Self-Directed Search, gathering 
information about specific careers,/and initial plans 
for independently completing the steps in the 
career decision-making model. : 

.:/... ^_ 

DETAILED FORMAT- 
SESSION II 

The registration procedure for Session 11 is the 
same as that used in Session |. A few minutes at 
the beginning of the session can be used to update 
newcomers on the activities they missed. After 
-welcoming back r^uming-p^icipants and in- 
troducing new ones, facilitators outline the 
evening's activities, before^iscussing the results of 
the Self-Directed Search. Facilitators should refer 
tc the Career Decision -Making Model Chart to 
reinf&irce the model components and provide a 
framework for Session 11 activities. 

Participants Share 
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Participants are ^ven time to joc^e group 
members with the same J3BS code, and are asked 
to explore these questions: 
1. Was I surpri^d by the results or did they 
frhenis I had already made? 
fcupatibris listed in th6 Jobs 
le that 1 had never before 



confirm self-asse 

2. Were there 
Finder under my 
considered? 

3. Have I ever he^ 
what did I like abo 

4. Did taking the 
why I have disliked 
others? : 

5. What is my em 
Do 1 like the results' 



any of the jobs listed? If so, 
: the j0b? 

iDS help me to understand 
\ertain jobs? Why 1 have liked 

(bnal reaction^ the results? 
I dislike them? 
These questions can be listed on a chart so 
that partidpant^c^ ?efer to the questions as 
needed Facilitators Circulate through the groups 
and participate in discussions. 

Facilitators should point but the sex bias_ that 
exists in the SDS results and explain thrt the^in- 
terest inventory itt»lf is^ot art unfair instrument 
but that the resuttsjprobabiy reflect the effects of 
socialization For ekample, because women are 
typically raised to be quiet and orderly {ladylike) , 
they usually score jhigh "on the Conventional scale. 
It may be helpful {or women to drop the C from 
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their ^ode, and instead use the letter with the next 
highest score. This allows women to explore their 
unique pattern of skills and interests, rather than 
the effects of socializatibri. Boys, oil the other 
hand, are usually encouraged to do things that 
lead to a high Realistic score: working with their 
hands, building and repairing, being physically 
active outdoors. Men can experiment by dropping 
theR from their code. There is hp set rule that 
women should drop the C froth their code and 
men the R, but the altered code may be a better 
indication of potential. 

Discuss Step 2 of Model— 
Gathering Information 

- Facilitators remind participants that gathering 
occupational information is similar to doing, a 
research project. The greater the variety of 
resources consulted, the better the result is likely to 
be. Facilitators solicit participants' sug^stions for 
ways to gather information, and then present _ ;~ j:, 
several techniques. ^ 

Present Informative 
Interview 

Through the informative interview, oc- . 
cupatibnafl information can be gathered from 1 1 
people who work in particular fields, To save time, 
facilitators should distribute the handout on the 
informative interview arid give a brief explanation 
of the technique. _ -__-_-_-_zz z j _ „\ 

Materials needed: "The Informative Interview 

i — -X . ~ - 

Demonstrate How to Use 
Work Stations 

Facilitators point out the weprk stations set up 
around the room. Each should be stocked with a 
different resource. One work statio^mightinclude 
four Florida VIEW decks and four microfilm 

readers; brie might have-cqpies of the EEs 

cupational Outlook Handbook and the Guide to 
Occupational Exploration, from the U.S. 
Depart^ nt of Labor; another station could have a 
collect f career guidance materials such as 
those puuiished by Catalyst. _ :::== 

Information on local opportunities for training 
and education can^make another work station. 
Facilitators ^ demonstrate^ how to use equipment and 
highlight the contents oi the materials, as 
necessary. At each station, there should be a 
poster that explains the focus of the station and ^ 
how to use the material. . : -_z::z---—~- / 

Materials needed: resources for occupational / 
and education^ information divided into work / 
stations; posters describing how to use each station 
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Participants Use Work 
Stations 

Participar) s are given brie hour to use the 
resources to investigate occupations! Facilitators 
circulate to answer any questions, to provide in- 
formation not included in the resources, arid to 
suggest furtftet resources: 



"Satisfactions from Work" (career options), "The 
Informative Interview,-" "A Directed Fantasy— the 
Ideal dob" (for eachiaciiitatorj 



Facilitators' Objectives, Questions for Opening 
.Exercise, Career Decision-Making Model; Use and 
Contents of Each Work Station 



Final Sharing Activity 

At the end of the work period, participants 
gather in a large circle arid share the next step 
they will take in gathering information. Time and 
time again, when participants describe their next 
step, they find that resources are available within 
the group. Frequently, a participant has the in- 
formation someone needs or knows someone who 
does. This is an encouraging way to end the 
sessions on "Choosing or Changing" and often it 
provides a contrast to the confusion and 
hopelessness some participants felt when they 
arrived .the evening before: 

This is an appropriate time to offer your 
program's services on an ongoing basis and to 
encourage participants to keep, jn touch with the 
program as they continue the career decision- 
making process. 

^ 

Evaluation 

_ It is important to sojiqit feedback from par- 
ticipants at the close of the workshop. Explain that 
you would appreciate their comments and will use 
the information to improve the workshop. A 
sample workshop evaluation form is included in : 
the program evaluation section. 



Resources for Occupational 
Information 

,The resources you need will vary from 
program to program. You will have to use what is 
available^ but your program should include the 
following: 

Florida VIEW, microfilm readers, Occupational * 
Outlool$Handbook, Guide to Occupational fcx- 
pforafton>^ccupational forecast materials 

Other 

Chari paper or a chalkboard 

Optional 

Refreshments, 3x5 cards, tape 



SUMMARY OF 
MATERIALS AND 
RESOURCES NEEDED 

Registration Materials 

Name tags, registration forms, pencils, markers, 
program brochures 



Handouts 

"Self-Directed Search," "The Jobs finder," 
"Understanding Yourself and Your Career," 
"Satisfactions from Work" (work sheet), 



GROSSING SR CHANGING: 
SESSIONS I AND II 

APPENDIX TO 
SECTION 12 

Publicity Flyer 

Satisfactions from Work 

A Directed Fantasy— The Ideal Job 

The Informative Interview 



OR 



A CAREER? 



Announcing a FREE Workshop 

Matching your skills and your personality to trie type of occupation most suited to you is an important step 
This workshop is designed to teach you methods of identifying your skills and of discovering useful in- 
formation about your personality, to give you the chance to investigate different occupations, and to show 
you techniques for using all thai you learn to make career decisions. 

Anyone may attend who is over sixteen and who Wednesday, April 23 and Thursday, April 24 
is returning to work after a long absence or 7 to 9 p.m. Please plan to attend both nights, 

thinking about going back to school or unemployed The Godby High School Media Center 
and looking for work or employed but looking for ' • 

a change or anyone who is just interested. 



the career guidance and skills program 

SPACE LIMITED so please call to register 575-6868 



Satisfactions From Work 



Satisfactions 
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Recognition 

1: respect ^ 

2. social approval 

3. prestige, status inJheibmmunity 



Achievement 

Is. advancement ; 

2. professional growth 

3. mastery of field 



Dominance 

1. exercising leadmhip 

2. haying power and authority 

3. influencing others 



Social Welfare 

i: helping others ----- 

2. working with people = 

3. working for society or another person's benefit 



Self-Expression 

1. . developing own abilities 

2. opportunity to use own ideas 



Money 

1. high ($20,000 yr.) 

2 middle ($12,666-25,000 yr.) 

3. low (below $12,000 yr j 

4. gain in socioeconomic status 



Moral Values 

consistency with one's moral code 



Independence ~ - ■ 

1. freedom from supervision 

2. limited restrictions 

3. self-discipline 

4. initiating work 



Creativity 

1. inventive 

2. being original 

3. cr eating rig 



programs. 



Typical Career Areas 



radio/television broadcasting, political leadership, 
public administration, social service administration, 
higher positions in health field 



tangible indicators of achievement exist in career 
areas that offer remuneration based Sri restife 
(business) or that have established career ladders 
(business, government). Nontangible indicators of - 
success are attainment of one's goals and adherence 
to one's values 



management, sales, administration, teaching, 
transportatibn dispatching, engineering, therapy, 
counseling, religion, cooperative extension, 
recreation, social work, interior design, planning 



social service work, public relations, receptionist, 
claim ^adjustment, personnel work, law, personal 
service; protective service, teaching, sales, agents, 
medical arid dental field, counseling, planning, 
reporting 



actuaries^a^verti^^ tea 
engineering, environmental sciences, physical 
science, life sciences, mathematics, medical 
practitioners, therapy, social sciences, home 
economics, designing, r eporting 



large b usin esses and farms, management, 
administration, professionals who own their own 
business (doctors) 

technical work, skilled trades, most businesses, 
government, education 

clerical work, service work, unskilled labor - 

s, dentists, entry-level management 



many "different careers 



industrial work, banking officers, forestry, laboratory 
work, driving, research, library work, teaching, 
insurance, accounting, hotel/restaurant 
management, law, purchasing, protective service, 
physical sciences, mechanics, sales, construction, 
environmental sciences, dental and health 
practitioners, therapy, social scientists? counseling^ 
recreation, designin g _-_ 



interior decorating, tailoring, commercial art, 
advertising, architecture, .business consulting, 
photography, music, product planning, 
administration 



Satisfactions | 


Typical Career Areas 


Challenge 

1. Handling difficult or complex work 


administration, management 


2. physical demands 
3: competing 


-construction 

advertising, law, marketing r^arch^jwibfic 
relations; sales, performing arts, architecture, 
photography , reporting 


Interpersonal Relations 

1. team work 0 : 

2. interacting with employees in performing work 

3. sharing interests with co-workers 


foundry work, printing, clerical work, computer 
occupations, advertising, personnel wcfrk* public 
relations, marketing research, construction, 
trancnnrtAtinn uiork enaineerino. statistics* medical 
and dental technician work, nursing, performing 
arts, reporting, writing 


Variety . ' 

1. interesting and varied responsibilities 

2. making own decisions 

3. diverse activities 


public relations, repair worK, management, 
administration, self-employment, travel occupations, 
buying 


Interest = =: 

1. stimulating activity 

2. sense of accomplishment 


based oh individual's preferences 

- ■ — '-■ J- — "i- 


Responsibility 

1. making fcsy decisions 

2. accountability for process or final product ; 

3. working with finances, property, human safety, 
and welfare 


social work, technical writing, reporting, 
broadcasting, teaching, counseling, personnel work, 
ithram tiirtrW Iau/ nubile administration . * 
management, advertising, sales, publishing 

.... rf 


Problem-Solving 

< — ft — i - - ft l - 

1. exploring problems 

2. developing and testing solutions 


accounting, busin^£onsujting r systems analysis, 
cost analysis, dietetics, law; medical technology, / 
medical and dental work, therapy, research, 
engineering 


Communicating 

writing and speaking convincingly and 
effectively 


social work, technical writing, reporting, 
6badcasting, teaching, counseling, personnel work, 
library work, law, public administration, 
management, advertising, sales; publishing 



— - — — : — ■ : 








SATISFACTIONS PBOM WORK 




Recognition—respect, social approval, prestige, status in the community 








Achievement— advancement, professional growth, mastery of field 








Dominance— exercising leadership, having power and authority, influencing others 








Socio/ Welfare— helping others, working with people; working for society or 
another person's benefit 








Self-Expression— developing abilities, opportunity to use own ideas 








Money— high income, gain in socioeconomic status r 








Mora! Values— consistency with one's moral code 








Independence— freedom from supervision, few restrictions, self discipline, initiating 
work 








Creativity— inventive, being original, creating new ideas, programs, products 








Challenge — handling difficult or complex work or physical demands, competing 








Interpersonal Relations — team work, interacting with employees in performing' 
work, sharing interests with co-workers 








Variety— interesting arid varied responsibilities, making own decisions, diverse 
activities 








interest— stimulating activity, sense of accomplishment 








Responsibility ^-making-key decisions, accountability for process or final product, 
working with finances, property, human safety, and welfare 








Problem-Solving— exploring problems, developing and testing solutions t 








Communicating— writing and speaking convincingly and effectively 








IDEAL JOB 








TOUCHSTONE ! 
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A Directed Fantasy: 
The Ideal Job 

Factoators bwfr^jg«^j^^toi«I«c; dose 
their ey£s, and free their imagination as much as 
possible as they listen to the instructions. 

Facilitator: ~ -_: - 

If you could instantly be trained; qualified, and 
hired for any job at all any job you wanted, what 
would you be doing? Let's start with basics; later 
we'll build in the details. Can you give yourself a 
title? What would your job duties include? Name 
your salary. 

Ptefc q location; any where: at the beach, in the 
mountains; Europe^ a college town, anisolmed 
rural area, or dscpfiMcd^ a'*y. 

Is travel part of your job?f „ 

Will you be inside or outkjde? If you work 
inside, how much outside will you let in? How 
many windows? Is your work environment quiet 
and peaceful, or do you like some hustle and 
bustle, street noises, music, the sound of 
machinery? 

Will you be the boss? The decision-maker? Or 
will someone else have the* major r^ponsibility? 
Are you part of a team? 

What do you wear to work? Jeans? Designer 
fashions? —_ L 

Cop you go into your pwn office, studio, or_ 
work area, and shut the door when you want to? 

Perhaps you have a partner. -Or maybe. F oa 
work with marry people artfl have little privacy, lots 
of interaction. What kinds of people do you want 
to spend your day with? Males, females, 
Democrats, Republicans, ihdej&nderite, radicals, 
religious, or family-oriented types? 

Does your Job d^ectiy or indirectly affect the 
lives of many other people? 

Does it involve helping people, pleasing 
people, persuading people? 

Do you make a product? What do you have to 
show for your work at the er l of the day? 

How well known are you in your community? 
Are you a popular local figuti, a motional leader, 
or a person content to do your job in o quiet, 
unnoticed way? 

* What are your hours? Round-the-clock? 
three-day week? Four-Bay week? 

If you could be guaranteed that you would 
hayjLthis job for the rest of your life - with post-of 
living Jrifreases, of course— would you still be 
interested? 



The Informative Interview 

_ - One of the best ways to gather infoimatidn 
Iiboutah bccupa Jon is to talk to people who are - 
actually working in the fieid.Even to 
not directly applying for* job when you request an 
informative interview, talking to people who are in 
the position to hire you someday may increase 
yow chances x>i getting the job you want. In fact, 
some people recommend the informative interview 
as a job-hunting technique in itself because it 
allows you to meet influential people. 0 Here's how 
it works: 

1. Compile a lfct of contacts in the area in which 
you are interested. Sources of contacts include: 
directories, professional organizations, yellow pages 
of the telephone book, friends, co-workers, former 
employers. : i ~:_ m 

2. Make an appointment with a contact. Call or 
send a letter and foUow-^p^with a phohe call Tell 
your coptact you need information and would like 
to tirikifc someone knowledgeable in the field. You 
could say that you are considering a career change 
or that you feel^that you are at a turning point in 
your life. Remember, you have the rightto ask for 
help, and many people will be flattered to be 
chosen as representative^of their occupation. 

3. The interview: Remember that you are not 
applying for a job, although you want to make a 
favorable impression. Take your resume, ar .3 ask 
foi^espoTise to it. Do your homework. Be 
prepared to ask questions about the field or 
business. Be sensitive to tittle constraints. Show 
your appreciation. 

4 Ask the f^sonjjou_are interviewing if s(he) 
can recommend someone else who might be able 
to help you. Ask permission to use the contact's 
name when you call the person. __-_z::i_:z 

5. WHte a synopsis of the interview. Keep this 
record for later. ~zz-- _ z z 

6. Fbliaw-up. Immediately : write a thank-ybu 
letter. Later,^end_a letter dr call to Rfeep iri touch 
and to let him/her know you would like • be 
considered for arty openings (if that is th« k ase). 

By following these steps yoju can: 

1. Make a favorable impression with pec^«i who 
may be in a position to hire you someday. 

2. Gather information that could help you r ake 
a decision about what yoawaht to do. 

3. Build your interview skills. This kind of in- 
terviewing is a good way to learn because vou * •* 
in cbhtroL Since you are asking the quel r;?, i 
may feel less threatening. 

4. Get feedback on your resume from a p tertlal 
employer. - J= == * 

5. Get an inside look at a field that you feel ybi 
might be interested in entering. 
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• EliDjeddah. in his book Mooing Up flTer *o««d Press, 
1971), describes a -referral campaign" as a jo Jap_th? 
unpublished Job market In middle and urper wmagement, 
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APPLYING FOR A JOB: 
SESSIONS I AND II 



STEPS COVERED IN THE 
MODEL 

Step 4: Implementation 




PUBLICITY EFFORTS 
Newspaper Advertisements 



OBJECTIVES: 

Participants vuill 

1; Identifirstotgies for finding job leads in the ^ 
hidden job market. 

2. Be able to identify, label, and group their 
transferable job skills. 

3. Understand the format and use of the func- 

. tional resume, the chronological resume, and the 
cover letter. \ ■■_ - 

4. Knew how to prepare for a job interview. 

5. Understand the importance of nonverbal 
communication during an interview, Examples: eye 
contact » rate of speech, dress, and attitude. 

6. Know how to follow-up after an interview. 

V . Be aware of resources on employability skills 
ih it are available locally. - 



4850 Instruction 



FREE WORKSHOP 

INCREASE YOUR CHANCES Of 
Getting The Job You Want Attend the 
Workshop At Godby Media Center Feb. 
25 A 26 at 7PM SPONSORED BY: 
Career Guidance & Skills Program 
Learn How To Interview Successfully, 
Write a Resume, & MUCH MORE!! 
CALL to reserve Your Space 575^5868 



4850 Instruction 



FREE WORKSHOP 

INCREASE YOUR CHANCES Of 
getting the job you want. Attend: the 
workgjjpp at Godby Media Center May 
22naand 2 3rd at 7 PM. Learn how to 
tntervTew successfully^ write a resume, 4 
and much more. Call to reserve your 
space! 575-6868 



(Paid) 
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WORKSHOPS 

FREE JOB-FINPING WORKSHOP^ A 
free workshop for those in. the market 
for a new job is being offered by the 
Career Guidance and Skills Program 
from 7 to 9 p:m: t Tuesday and 
Wednesday at the Media Center of 
Godby High School. 1717 W. Tharpc 
St. Topics include findings job leads, 
contacting employers, filling out 
applications, writing resumes, _and 
interviewing Strategies: Anyone 16 or 
older is welcome. To reserve a space or 
get details, call 575-6868 from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. weekdays: 



(Free) 



Radio Announcements 

Irhr . w coming up soon? 

Lean, hb ) :>i ssent your skills and 

experience > answer the difficult 

que" * oiten ask. Come to the 

FRLE wrr . . n June ? ? end 18, sponsored by 
the Career ou. and? wf. i::tis Program. It will be 
held at the Leon Couruy Public Library from 7 to 9 
p.m. Learn successful interviewing skills, as well as 
how to write a good resume. Gall 575-6868 tg 
register. Enrolment is limited. 

Other Publicity Strategies 

1. Recruiting from caseload of individual clients 

2. Telephone calls to participants of "Choosing or 
Changing " Workshop 

3: Distributing flyers (see appendix for sample) 
4. Agency contacts * 

SUMMARY OF FORMAT 



Session I Outline 

1. Registration : 

2. . Welcome Participantsjmd Introduce Staff 

3. Opening Exercise— Options 

4. List Participants' Expectations 

5: Facilitators Share Objectives and Expectations 

6. Job-Search Activities 

7. Skill Identification 

8. Introdtice-ResumerWriting 



Session II Outline 

. 1. Registration-^ ' 

2; Welcome Participants and Introduce New 
Participants ancLStaff ^ $ 

3. Workshop Overview 

4. Writing a Resume and Cover Letter 

5. Interviewing Skills 

6. Interview Follow-Up 

7. Final Sharing Activity 

8. Evaluation 



Seating and Equipment 
Requirements 

Flexible seating arrangements; chairs initially 
arranged in a circle; projector and screen; 
chalkboard; chart stand 

DETAILED FORMAT- 
SESSION I 

Registration, Welcome 
Participants, and Introdr <? 
Staff 

This initial part of the session is conducted just 
as in the "Choosing or Changing" workshop. See 
page 47 fondetails. 

Opening Exercise — Options 

A possible opening exercise is to ask par- 
ticipants to tell where they would like to be 
professionally five years from now. Many par- 
ticipants will find it difficult to state their plans. For 
* this reason, facilitators should explain that 

establishing career goals, even very flexible ones, is 
an important skill arid a significant part of both 
writing a resume and interviewing. Participants 
should be encouraged to ask each other questions 
arid to share their reactions to the assignment. 

"Choosing Sides" is another possible opening 
exerciaj. For this activity facilitators choose two 
participants to be captains. The procedure is like 
the one often used to pick teams in school- 
Captains take turns choosing for their term until all 
participants are selected. The participants do not 
know what they are being chosen for ard the 
captains have very little information on which to 
base their decision— somewhat like a jot) interview 

*The purpose of the exercise is to explore the 
interpersonal dynamics of interviewing and the 



factors contributing to selecting employees. 
Selection is biased on limited information, first 
impressions,^ and I flonyer^ aspe was it 

pe to choose? What criteria did you use? How did 
it feel to be waiting? What were; your thoughts . 
while waiting to be chosen? How does all of this 
relate to interviewing? How do interviewers make 
* good choices? 

List Participants' 
Expectations and 
Facilitators Share 
Objectives and 
Expectations 

These portions of the session are conducted in 
the same manner a* was^ised in ! the "Choosing or 
Changing" workshop L £oi ^details; see page 48. 
Facilitators should stress that employahiliry skills, 
like other skills, take time to develop. Participants 
will have to continue to practice and refine. their 
^ skills— on their own, with the help of the staff, with 
other professionals, or through the use of resources 
suck as occupational handbooks and ottfet 
materials: 

Job-Search Activities 



-facilitators distribute the true-false test that is 
used to reveal what participants know about 
looking for a job. It s not an actual test— it s * 
designed to stimulate discussion by offering some 
surprising statistics on the job market. This 
discussion should address implications of the data. 
For example, if 80 percent of job openings are 
unpublished , then appropriate strategies for finding 
job leads must be developed. Th:s could include 
networking and making personal contacts in the 
fields that interest you. Both the test. and answer 
sheet are found in the appendix to this section. 

The handout "The Informative Interview," 
used in the "Choosing or Changing" workshop, 
can also be presented here, since the informative' 
interview is a networking tool: It is found in the 
appendix for the "Choosing-Qhanging" workshop. 
Facilitators should also distribute a list of local 
employment resources. 0 

Materials needed: "Job Facts: True of False," 
list of local employment resources not included in 
appendix ^as it rn ust be geared to locajjjOmm unity , 
"The Informative Interview," "Job Fact*; The 
Jruth M for facilitators. * 



Skill Identification 



The introductiprt to this section defines ^ 
transferable skHls |^d-explains the importance of 
skill identification to a successful job hunt. The 
following material can be adapted for use in the 
workshops _ L - - - •' - r 

' Most people go through several transitions 
during their working lives. These transitions include 
the initial choice of an occupation, changes, and - 
moves within an occupation or organization . 
Identifying job skills can be helpful during any of 
these transitions. Z 
z i J* ?°? ???^^?9J? >ur ft^j c 2^^Ahoice, or 
even your second orthird, identifying and - 
analyzing your skills will help you make a decision 
about your career. There are many other things to 
take into account when choosing a career, but - 
skills are important to consider. 

If you have .decided to change fields, a 
tr^sfeable^skiU analysis could help you evaluate « 
your strengths and weaknesses in terms otthe new 
field you are considering. With this information, 
you can determine which skills you need to acquire 
in order to make a successful transition. 

When you have decided what you would like 
to do or what changes you would like to make j n . 
9°®* '!f?^?!?* i^l^^S a good resume and cover 
letter and then interviewng^ffectively depend on 
how well you have analyzed your skills: You" 
cannot present your skills to potential employers 
either in written form or faceMo-face until you 
know what your skills are and the -jargon for those 
skills. If you have analyzed your skills, you will be 
prepared for questions such as "Why should I hire 
you for this job?" and "Tell me a little ?bout 
yourself." 

It is important to make a distinction between a 
"body of knowledge" arid a "skill." Skills, abilities, 
and attitudes are often transferable from one fU'd 
to another. The bod^ of knowledge itself may not 

ranch operator use management and supervising 
' skills bilt they use these ^ills to deal with different 
bodies of knowledge. The^educator may krfow 
algejbra, as well as somethin^about child 
development and learning theory* The rancher, on 
the other hand, would know about land and 
livestock management. 

* Materials needed: "Dissimilar Jobs: Similar 
Skills" 
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V 



WHAT CAN YCMJ DO? Following is a 
scenarioiamifiar to many crftplbym^ht in- 
terviewers: 

Esther Wilcbv walks Ihib an employment 
counseling office for assistance in finding a job. 
She has not held 3 paid position in years, and Is 
now seriblisiy locking jot a job:-The first question 
the employment counselor will ask is, "What can 
you do?" Topical answers women in this situation 
give are provided below. 

had to drop out of high school after -my first 

gear, / we never been trained to do anything. 

So, I don't know what IcanMo. _ s . 
This statement reveals jhat Ae^^aker B^heyc* 
that the only way to_get a good Job is to have a 
formal education. She will probably took for work 
ia oni of the fbllbwSng low-skill occupations: 
domestic, plant or factory worker, food service 
worker, laundry operator., farm workw z xashi€nr, or 
rderk. In other words, she will Mimit herself to low- 
paying, d2ad-end jsccup^onis— occupations 
traditionally ped by women, * 

Many women entering these occupations do so 

because they need a Job immediately, brie that 
"offers basic security. Generally, they are not-in^ 
terested in arid lack motivation to continue a 
formal education. The mistake these women often 
make is to believe that because they caannot seek a 
skilled portion, they have no control over their 
work situation. * 

Some women w ^ 0 equate formal education 
with a skilled Job want a more highly skilled job, 
but assume that job training is offered only in a 
formal education system. Such is not the case, 
Many private industries and public agencies have 
on-the-job training programs for motivated cm- 
# ploy?es. People make at least minimum wage 
while they are training. Some of these programs 
are federally funded through agencies s<*:h as the 
Eirripjoyrrierit arid Training Admtnj^ation^ 

Women like Esther need to learn more about 
employment ppportunities. If she is genuinely not 
Interested irt further training, she can consider low- 
skiiied jobs that offer the most security arid the 
possibility of future salary increases. In other- 
words, she has control over the job she takes and 
should -learn to be elective about her choices. 

If the womart is interested in job training, She 
can increase her ^em^pjoyabjlity by choosing a job 
where on-the-job training programs are available. If 
she does choose to take a lbw : skilled job, she 
should take it in a situation where she may be able 
'to move into a training program. With additiorial 
trainipg. she may be able to begin to move out of 
the low-i£icome situation in which she is presently 
trapped. ~~^ z • 

But sripfjoae, instead, that a woman said to 
the employment counselor, 

lJ\ave neb& worked, so there's fealty nothing 

I can do. *. 



This remark is typical o3 women who have 

actually had active "cOTTO ^^ homemafters. 
Women forget the many skillsthey developed 
managing a household arid raising children^ F45r_ 
•example, keeping track of family exi»nses means 
piahriirig and managing a budget: if she sews, she 
has an ability ta follow complex written, directions 
and has devdoped manual dlxterity. Uridoubtedly 
she has spent rime helping her children with School 
assignments, so she can communicate effectively 
and can teach others. Her lack of paid work ex- 
perience may actually allow her4o choose freely 
among a variety ~of jobs^ because shefe not hmited 
kyzP^ft work experience She can assess her skills, 
decide what she enjoys doing, and look for a 
position that will permit her to grow professionally, 
"/'we onljt done a We volunteer work, not 
enougK^Surealfy jxep^ me for jo job. " 
The person making this statement is a victim^ 
of unfair diSnSons [between u paid"larid "unpaid" 
work: The truth; of the matter is that volunteer 
work airi ^ve one the same job experience as a 
paid position. The woman who prepares a PT.A. 
Newsletter each month hasjiemonstr^ted writing 
and editttig sldfis^wd^cwn that she can accept 
responsibility. Serving on a local Migrant Council 
board or as president of a-«hapter of the North 
American Indian Women's association develops 
leadership abilities. Organizing a Christmas fund 
drive for needy families through a church women's 
group demonstrates public rejation^skiils, the 
ability to coordinate and supervise others', activities, • 
and self-dir ecti on. ^ 

Many employers, both public arid private, are 
becoming w^xe wJltag to Consider volunteer ex- 
perience in the same tight as ^ aid jobs, providing 
such experience is reteedto the jobv In most ^ 
situations, /However, ^theburden Js^ori the applicant 
to show that ^unteer experiences are relevant to 
the job in question. Women with a background in 
volunteer work can learn, to view these experiences 
professionally antf t6 document them as they 
would paid work. This means keeping track of 
dates arid places that they provided volunteer 
services , asking for letters verifyinjtheir activity, 
and using superiors and co-workers as references. 
-7 was never realty prepared to do anythjng. J 
have a high school education (or g liberal arts 
degree), but that is 28 or 20 years old. I never 
used it." 

There are three assumptions being made here, 
hone of which are necessarily true. First, the in- 

d|(Wual believes that jobs require specialized 

training. Actually, mariy work ppportunities exist 
for people' ^th-generaLeducations^who are 
motivated to learn ton the job . Some employers 
seek out individuals with broad educations, 
because they find them easier to train. Second, the 
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statement implies that the only way to "use" an 
education is at a paid job. We jsfl-4i$^pur jeneral_ 
education every clay. Education affects the types of 
books and magazines we read, the hobbies we 
choose, arid the abilities we use to act as good 
citizens, For example, a person who took a biology 
, course in high school may how grow a summer 
vegetable garden. Someone who received a degree 

^P^J? 1 ^ I ra ^J' 1 ?_ n€Av ^^ 00 ^:^ tne Month 
Club selection on Truman's presidency . Third, the 
statement above implies that education is z 
meaningless if it occurred some time ago. But 
having completed an educational program at any 
time reflects something of a person's motivation, 
reliability, and desire to succeed. 

Yve only worked at clerical jobs when I've 
worked,. and t haled them. But I suppose 
m that&^lxam do. ^ v J 

This statement is a trap: ^ourwelor ma^^end 
the applicant oh a round of clerical interviews since 
she said she can do clerical work as she denied 
that she wants to. Since the person is interested in 
changing careers, she should be referred to clerical 
openings only as ^ last resort. Meanwhile, the 
- applicant needs to realize that she can do other 
jobs, arid that her work experience as a clerk may 
help her change careers. But first she must assess * 
her skills. Clerks often are responsible for a variety 
of tasks. Sometimes the duties they perforin are 
not related to the job title. Clerks who work for 
k^?^n^ ution s n^t only perform general clerical 
duties but also provide information to and counsel 
clients. Such services may not be included on a 
clerk's official job description; but the services are 
nonetheless employment skills. 

A person trying to change careers also has 
general work skills that can be used in a new kind 
of job. Perhaps someone who has worked as a 
clerk would now like ^ become a plumber, 
Although she has no mechanical work experience, 
her stint as a clerk indicates that she has worked 
with details, is accustomed to being careful and 
consistent in her work, and ca:i follow directions. 
These less-tangible skills, if they are not 
overlooked, niight help her qualify foi arv ap- 
prenticeship, position* or for on-the-job training. 

"I've only , statements illustrate how unem- 
ployed person? burden themselves, sometimes 
needlessly . Until your clients learn to See them- 
selves positively In terrqsltf work skills they 
possess, they will not be able to decide on the job 
they want or present themselves effectively at an 
interview. • 



Adapted from How Women Find Jobs: A 73ui§e far Workshop 
Leaders, by the New Mexico Commission on the Status Jof 
Women Produced under a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Education Women's 
Educational Equity Act Program. Newton* Massarhu -etts: 
Education Development Center. 1979. 



SKILL IDENTIFICATION 

ACTIVITIES ^-v^KoU I'Skill 
Definition" in the appen^ to this section are used* 
with the skill identification activity For this section of 
the workshop. The work sheeU include sections on 
translating pleasures, acebmj: shments, and daily 
testa into skills, as well as a vocabulary list for job 
skills: T^demonsteate the process, a facilitator 
should t ask a wefap member to describe something 
s (he) enjoys doing. 

A facilitator and o*her group members then 
begin a list of skills that the activity requires. Some 
of the activities mentioned will lend themselves to 
this exercise. Others will not. A straightforward 
example of i*ft:^j&$rabje f 0 *!*^ jewing. Skills 
involved may include^ maftual dexterity, hand-eye 
coordination, patience; creativity; persistence, 
designing, and precision working. An enjoyable 
activity that is often mentioned is "walking along 
the beach." If questioned, people usually reveal 
that they go to the beach when they need to relax 
^ nc i ^ x ? l 5* r * f l^-z "^^^^l?!^^ ^f^jnvotved here are 
personal; self-management skills, such as self - 
motivation, imaginative problem-solving, and, 
perhaps, performing under stress. 

Because the process is unfamiliar to most 
people, this activity is best done in small groups, 
each with a facilitator. After participants have made 
some progress orv their own ^the facilitator and 
group members jointly analyze the responses of 
each participant. 

GROUPING SKILLS The next step in skill 
' identification is to group the skills. The facilitator 
gives a presentation on how to group skills as 

follows: 

Make a list of all the skills you have identified:' 
Look at the list, and see if there is a trend or 
partem. Are there any obvious ways to group your 
skills? Most skills can be grouped in categories. For 
example, the following skills are. considered 
managerial skills: 

• innovati on / 

• Policy formulation ; 

• Decision-making 

• Programming, planning, or organizing work 
» Human organization 

• Budgeting 

• Motivating. 

• Controlling 

• Persuasion 

• Language: and communication 

Another category of skills Js public relations 
skills. These skills include the ability to speak in 
frory of groups of people (public speaking); to 
motivate, persuade, and negotiate; to write .well; to 
de^ gn strategies foi presenting a product, idea, or 
co-party. 
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Supervisory skills include ummuhicatihg, 
planning, time management, decision-making, 
understanding others, accommodating multiple 
demands^ and saonu--.- --- - - ---- ------ 

~ -.- There are ^anyjiossible groupings for skills, 
depending on the types of skills involved. You 
must look. . the topics and free your imagination 
to think of appropriate categories. 

EXPANDING SKILL 

IDENTIFICATION Still another way to help 
participants identify their skills is to play "The Party 
Game" and to distribute lists of skills that ' 
correspond to Holland's six personality categories: 
(The iist can b^distributed without playing "The 
Party GcrVie ' simply to expand the participants' 
skill vocabulary , Learning to describe skills in the 
appropriate jargon is one of- the most significant 
aspects of marketing those skills.) \ 

Materials needed: "The Party Game"; signs to 
designate areas of room where people in each 
category meet 

After distributing "The Party Game," facilitators 

must cover the following points as an introduction 
to the activity: 

Many theorists and counselors have devoted 
years to jnvestigating why people choose some \ 
careers over others . They xionS always agree : 
We^re going to-use a theory developed by John 
Holland to help you identify some of your skills. 
Usually, Hollands theory is used to help a person 
choose a carpet, but we can J^ use'ff tb'Vdentify 
job skills. ♦ 

According to Holland, people fit into one of 
six personality types; ^Mjc, investigative, artistic, 
^^i:?^ 8 ^??^ 3 nc * conventional. Each 
personality type likes to work in certain 
corresponding settings and tb work wifh people 
who have similar interests and skills. The purpose 
of this activity is to help people discover and 
identify the skills associated with each personality 
or occupational type. 

TheParty-6ame To uplay the Party Game, 
participants first rea^ the handout. Then they 
ch90.se th^jrategory of people they would be most 
interested in meeting. Signs are posted, labeling 
different parts of the room as meeting places for 
each of the six cfntesc»itt£- - E^^i^^^^^^Il^^zS^i^^ 
the category that appeals to them most and fift.! 
out what interests and skills they share with the 
people there. Participants should be encouraged to 
identify skills they share, with the others. After 10 
minutes, participants can switch to their .next 
favorite category and continue to identify skills. 



Introduce Resume* Writing 

An introduction to resume-writing should cover 

ffi^fcHby^5^Lnts: : - 1 _ -__zz 

REQUIRED INFORMATION 

Identifying Information L - ~ z _-_ 

• Fuii name, complete address, and area code 
and telephone number, include both wbrft arid 
home numbers: 

• If your present address is temporary, include & 
n .p^rrhaheniiiddress. 

Educational Background 

• List training and education ......... 

• IhcLde felevantcipjoma^xiegrees. cartifveaic^, 
credits earned toward degrees, major field r>f 
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'study, honors received, special lesf<o'ns, 
conferences and conventions attended. 

• Include on-the-job training or any to a^irv; 
received as a volunteer. 

• If your grades were very high in school; ; 
this. ------ .- 

• List professional organizations to which you 
belong. 

• Ghoo^ a format, such as listing the dates ftst. 
then the institution, then the training or 
education received. Use the format consistently 
throughout this section of the resume. 

• jf pour educational background is an important 
qualification for the job, you may want to list 
courses taken and a description of related 

.. . activities. . 

Work Experience 
Chronological Format = 

• List the positions you have held starting with the 
most recent. 

•• Give dates of employment first. List the name of 
the ernployer, the position held, and job duties. 
-_. Do not include salary or reason for leaving. 
Functional Format .... 

• List the skills you feel are most relevant to the 
position 

• List formal work, volunteer work, or homemak- 
ing experiences that substantiate each skill. 
Note: A combination qf formats can also be 
used. 

. Presenting Information 

Use phrases rather than long sentences to list job 
duties or accomplishments. Start phrases with 
action verbs. Use numbers whenever possible. 
Example— Supervised 15 employees. 
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References t j 

• Have the names, titles, addresses^ and 
telephone numbers of three people who have 
agreed to write references for you. 

• Do hot Use fqrmer employers or relatives. Use 
teachers, ministers, longstanding family friends, 

• Choose people who can attest to your good 
character as well as your abilities. 

• Be sure your {references know the types of jobs 
for which you will apply. ' 

• Send your references a resume. ' 
Your Completed Resume Should Be: 

• Oriented totbe^r^uirements of the job for 
which you sr^ a PPM n ?- 

• Attractively arranged on the page. 

• BvKTf and '.o the point. 

• Free of spelling, grammatical, ai A typographical 
errors. j / 

OPTIONAL INFORMATION 

Career Objective - ' 

• This should (not be so specific that it rtfanrows 
your options too far. At the same time, it 
should not be so general that it amounts to a 
claim that you can do just about anything. 

• Let your potential employer know what you 
trunk you can do v^U^nd where-yop_see 
yourself -going: (It is permissible to eliminate the 
second part and simply specify what you 
wouldJIRe_to do now.) 

^ " ^m^opte recommend putting ihe" 
career objective at the end of the resume 
so that you lean more easily revise it and 
, print a new }esume- tailored to the specific 
position youLaie seeking; 

• Career objective may also be. called jot 
objective, employment objective, or pre 
fessional objective. Some people pui fieh 
of interest and the name of the field they 
are interested in. Example—Field of 
Interest; ^asWbri Merchandising: 

Personal I Data z 

• Put this section after the sections on edu- 
atioh and won 
the beginning I 

most important infUrriiKlibn should go iirst. 

• Iri general, if information does not seem 
relevant, you should-nqt include it, par- 
ticularly if you pave a lot of experience or 
education [ 

• Categories of personal data include activ- 
ities, Hobbies, willingness to relocate (if you 
are willing, etc. 

Materials needed: ^Checklist ior 4nformation : to 
Include in a Resumed ^Sample Resume: Jane 
Alexander," pamphlets that jist "positive action 
words" to be used in a resume (available from you 



local branch of the Rloridfa State Employment 
Service) 
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t experience. Do notjjut it at \ 
Df th<2 resume because trw? i 



DETAILED FORMAT- 
SESSION II 

The registration procedure for Session II is the 
same as that used iri Session I. A few minutes at 
the beginning of the session can* be Used to outline 
the evening's activities. 



-. Activities that Jncrea^ P?^ ci P ants z understand- 
ing of Jiow to write a/functionel resume include;. _ 

1. Constructing a resume on the chalkboard for a 
member of the group. If the facilitator is skilled 
at writing functional resumes, this should hot 
be difficult. The facilitator must list tasks, label 
the skills involved, and group the skills into 
categories. The facilitator should stress that the 
categories chosen should relate to the par- 
ticipant's career objective. 

Materials needed: chalkboard 

2. Giving small groups of participants fictional 
descriptions of an individual and his/her work 
history, and having them construct a resume 
for a specific position. Each group identifies 
possible skill categories the individual could use 
in a resume. Results can be put on chart paper 
for the ojher groups to share ._ 

Materials needed: "Writing a Functional 
Resume; Eleanor Brown/ 1 scratch paper, chart 
paper, markers 

3. Describing potential application situations, and 
asking /participants bow they would use a 
resump in each situation. Both facilitators- and 
participants may describe potential situations. 
Manyf participants will have applied for 
positions and will wonder if they have been 
usintf their resumes effectively. Usually, some 
participants have interviewed and hired other 
people, and ran offer their reactions to 
strategies used by the applicants: 

/ Workshop participants are often surprised 
by the assertive ways we recommend Using 
resumes .JrqLexeupple : An advertisement 
appears in the classified section of the 
newspaper*. The^ad, requeuing a i re ?? |ne r : 

' includes the name of the employer and the 
employer's company. Possible strategy: 
Research the position. Write a resume focused 
for that position. Get dressed as if for an In- 
terview, and personally deliver the resume to 
the individual listed in the ad. YbU are how 
more than just a name on one of many 

/resumes: Do not be pushy about beinf in- 

; terviewed, but do be prepared; 
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Cover Letters 

During these workshops^there is rarely time to 
da more-th*^ explain the importance 6L a*cover 
letter and distribute a blank cover letter form to be 
used as a model {see appendix for form).. P«r- : 
ticipants should be told of helpful materials in the 
local library or career resource center, or referred 
to counselors for further assistance: 



IntemewHig 

Material* n interviewing should be divided 

into three general categories: preparation, the 
int^^ ancLfoJlouB^.i z_ - ^ 
INTERVIEW PREPARATION^ z ' 
INFORMAL LECTURE MATERIALS 
Research and preparation for an interview are very 
important. Here are some of the things that can be 
done.- 

\. Ask questions before the jnt^^ew tp find but 
what will be expected of you. Will the in- 
terview be conducted by a team? Will you be 
expected to demonstrate any skifls? What 
pjNp&s PJ':^???_ rT l^ nt ? ^° ncc 3 fo bring? 
Would the interviewer like to see examples of 
your work? 

2. If possible, visit the work place before the 
interview. This will give you afeel for the right 
clothes to wear. YbU will also be sure that you 
know where to go. • 

3. Find but as much as you can about the com- 
pany or agency before the interview. Do not 
hesitate to^all people you know who work 
there so that you will be as informed as 
possible. The local Chamber of Commerce or 
library may be helpful, too. If the company 
makes a product, learn about it. If they sell a 
service, learn about that. 

4 . Sometimes, it helps _to_thbxk x each interview 
as a learning experience and to approach it 
with a posiBve attitude : Do the best you car 
do and learn from your successes and failures. 

) Remember, too, that you will have yome 
questions to ask the interviewer and that you 
do have some, control o^er the content ol the 
iiitetview. Do not ^alkw yourself to go to an 
interview feeling helpjess: 
____ Vou can bring up issues that relate id your 
ability. ' our relevant past experience, and your 
enthusiasm for the job. Ask for support and 
feedback from family and friends. If you feel 
that anxiety is a problem for you, you may 
want to investigate r^me^iaoM^on4:^niques. 

5 . Arrive early jmd check your appearance one 
last time. After introducing yourself, you might 
chat with secretaries or receptionists to help get 
over your nervousness. This also will help 
create a favorable impression. 



INTERVlEWraEPARATlON 
ACTIVITY: FREQUENTLY 
ASKED QUESTION S The goat of this 
activity are to give participants 4he opportunity to 
formulate answers to sc^ frequenfly asked in- 
terview questions and -to encourage them to spend 
time preparing for a variety of questions. Materials 
needed include one envelope containing difficult 
questions written on slips of paper for each group 
of four participants and a list of frequently asked 
questions to distribute at the end of the activity. 

Ate* ttv> participants have formed groups of 
three or to--: ^^^^ftator has joined each 
group, ^acft ^participant pulls a question from the 
env - : •; After everyone has thought about an 
answer for & few minutes, the facilitator reads each 
person's questions to him/her, as if the facilitator 
were an interviewer. (The fadlitatw^hould t^ke a 
question, toa,jn order to demonstrate a good 
response J Participants answer :i s if they were 
applying for a particular jo*\ arid they should tell 
the group what the position *> 

Facilitators should heto participant? *:eate 
answers that are positive and sp§'_ C -C mc that 
reflect preparation. Partiripaiits who *ish to 
develop this skill further can be provided with a list 
of books available locally. 

Materials neetkd : "Frequently Asked Interview 
Questior one envelope containing sample 
questions Lor each grouf ^ - - -- - _ _ _ 

INTERVIEW ACTIVITY: NONVERBAL 
COMMUNIC1TICN , The qoal of this activity 
is to sensitize participants to the importance of 
nonverbal communication during an interview. No 
materials are "needed. The participants are asked to 
form dyads and to name one member of each 
dyad M A" and the other M B." The group as a 
whole can be assigned a topic lo discuss, or a 
particular dyad can choose another topic to 
discuss. Byad members are then assigned roles to 
play, such as: 

1. "B" refuses to maintain eye contact wifb ''A." 

2. stares without breaking eye contact. 

3. t4 B" exhibits exa^erated ^ervoui mennerismo. 

4. "A" sits^bolt upight and smiles constantly.^ 

5. "A"and both sil LcomfcMtaWy. 
Additionalrojes can be developed depending 

upon how much time is available. It is important to 
encourage participants to share their reactions and 
observations. If they feel nervous about interacting 
uSth sbfHeohe they do riot know well, they can 
observe some of their bwri nerves reactions^ 
looking at the ceiling, playing .witlt their jewelry, or 
smiling inappropriately . Part ofjheir interview 
preparation should include identif ying nervous 
mannerisms and compensating for them. 

Facilitators can help participants lp arid plan 
for other nonverbal aspects of the interview as 
well, such as clothing, the introductory handshake, 
arid so on. 
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INTERVIEW FOLLOW-UP: INFORMAL 
LECTURE MATERIAL Before you leave an 
interview establish How your next communication 
will be made. Do hot leave it up in the air. Try to 
establish a time frame as to when they will make a 
decision. Ask if they will call you or if you should- 
call them: If they say they will caU^you but they 
don't give a date, ask when you may expect the 
call. 

Keep a written record of every interview so 
that you will hot forget an important person s name 
ari ^- s ?^ t hat you will know when to follow-up. (A 
form for maintaining a record ot contacts is 
provided at the end-otthisjsection:) _ _ 

Your follow-up plans may look like this: 
1. Immediately after the interview, send a note to 
the interviewer thanking him/her and 
reiterating your interest in the position. If you 
* f^9?l J^i^n^P sortl^^S during the in- 
terview suclt as^ a particular skill of yours, or if 
you have thought of a new way in which you 
could .be helpful to the company, you may 
include the information in the note. This 
immediate follow-up may also be done over 
the telephone. 
2 One or two days after the date a decision was 
to made , you may call to find o ut what has 
- happened'. Simply ask tf a hiring jiedsion has 
been made. If you were not selected it is 
permissible to ask for the reasons you wer* 
not cftosen* stressing that the information 
would be helpful to you in future interviews. 
^? s h?^_^ so _ a * to be considered for any 
other openingsLthat ari»-in the company and 
for which you ^e^ua]ified^&^ure4o repeat 
your enthusiasm for being part of their 
organization in the future and to thank the 
interviewer again. 
3- One month after the interview, if you are still 
w seeking work, -you should consider wilting, 
calling, or dropping by to-see if there are any 
openings or anticipated openings. 
Part of your personal follow-up procedure 
could include evaluating how well you did as 
specifically as possible. What did you like about the 
way you handled the interview? Which questions 
gave you trouble? What information did you lack? 
After you have decided what you would like to 
change for the next interview, do not dwell on - 
your mistakes. Interviewing well is a skill that takes 
time and practice to learn. Be patient with yourself. 



Evaluation 

Before the close of the session, facilitators 
should ask participants to fill out an evaluation; 
Examples are provided in the program evaluation 
section: 
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MATERIALS AND 
RESOURCES NEEDED 



Handouts 

"Job Facts. True or False?", "Skill Identification/' 
"The Party Game," "Dissimilar Jobs: Similar 
Skills," "Checklist for Information to Include in a 
Resume^' "ft Sample Resume r^ane Alexander," 
"Cover LctterJFbrm," "Frequently Asked Interview 
Questions," "Before and After the Successful 
interview/* "Tips for Successful Interviewing." 



Optional 



"Pre; i-arig for Job Interviews" by ttw Flor ?a State 
Employment Service, "Record of Contact* 



Workshop Objectives (Facilitators') 

Other 

Envelopes containing examples of frequently asked 
!?*?^^ Qy^iOTMiw^ of 
questions depend upon group .size), chart paper 
? r i c ^'^^^ kr listing participants* expectations, 
projector and screen, if appropriate interviewing 
film is available, "Job Facts: The Truth" for each 
facilitator 



Registration Materials 



Name tags, registfation forms, pencils, markers, 
program brochures 



Wrap-Up Activity 

The participants reassemble in the large group. 
Each participant is given the opportunity to tell 
which employment skills they would like to con- 
tinue to develop. Facilitators should be sure that 
each participant H aware of at least qne method or 
resource v for developing that skill: "Kttow yourself 
arid believe In yourself can be used as the closing 
theme. 
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AFPLHNGFBR S JOB: 
SESSIONS I AND U 

APPENDIX TO 
SECTION 13 

Publicity Flyer 

Job Facts: True or False? 

Job Facts: The Truth 

Dissimilar Jobs: Similar Skills 

SkilLDeSnition: Something You Really Enjoy 
Doing 

Skill Definition: An Accomplishment 
Skill Definition: A Daily Task 
The Party Game 

Information Included in a Resume: 
A Checklist - 

Writing a Functional Resume: Eleanor Brown 

Before and After the Successful Interview 

Frequently fzked Interview Questions 

Cover Letter Model 

Interview Tips 

Job .Interview Checklist 

Transferable Skills 
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INCREASE YOUR CHANCES OF 
GETTING A GOOD JOB! 



Come arid learn how to: 

Find Job Leads 
Contact Employers 
Write Resumes and Gdver Lettere 
Fill Out a Job Application 
interview^SaccessfuHy 
Follow-Up after the Interview 



Where: Godby High School Media Center When: Tuesday, July 24 and Wednesday, July 25 

7-9 p.m. Plan to come both evenings. 

Who can come: Anyone ove 16 w6b Is: 

Unemployed and looking foi -work or 
Employed but interested in changing Jobs^>r 
Returning >o work after many years at Home or 
Anyone who is interested! 

If you are unable to attend the workshop, individual appointments to cover all the same topics are 
available every week at four different locations. Please call for more information. 



Workshop size is limited. Please call to register. 
Career Guidance ana Skills 575-6868 



Job Facts: True or False? 



Job Facts: The Truth 



This questionnaire is a survey of your opinions 
about How people get jobs. It is hot a test; it is 
designed to help you arrive at better strategies for 
finding a job 

True or Fake 

1 . _ Eighty percent of all job openings are not 
-_ ; advertised. 

2. Wbrd-bfrhbuth is ah effective way to get a 

job- 

3. Most professionals are placed by private 

employment agencies. - _ 

4. — If an employer turns you down for a 

position and you are persistent about 
wanting to work for them, the employer 
will become annoyed, 

5. Checking the want ads every day is about 

the best way there is to get a job in any 
communtty.- 

6: _ Sometimes companies place ads in the 
newspaper even if they at ? not hiring at 
the time. 

7. One out of every 145 resumes prepared 

by job applicants results in a job interview. 

8. Most people get jobs by co ntacting an 

employer in person. 



2. T 



4 F 



6. T 



7. F 



Supporting data can be found in several 
sources, including Eli Djeddah's Moving 
Up (Ten Sp£ed Press) . 
The source for this fact wgs Emphasis: 
Change 1 (Olympus PuMpftlrig Com- 
pany). - 

One-fifth of all job seekers use private 
employment agencies. Of these, only one- 
fourth are actually placed. The source of 
these statistics: What Color is Your 
Parachute?, by Richard Nelson BoIIes 
CTea Sj^dRres5) L= - z ::Z1 _ 
No date, but instances can be cited where 
it has paid off: Persistence shows interest 
and may provide information about future 



Only 15 percent of jobs are obtained 
through classified ads. Twenty-four per- 
cent of people who use ads get jobs 
tfirough them. Source: What Color is 
Your Paiachute?, by Richard Nelson 
BoIIesfTeh Speed_Pressl . 
how To Be& ihe Employment Game, by 
David Noer, lists some of the functions of 
Wind ads, among them jurveylng salaries, 
com mun icating, and luring internal 
transfers: : _ 
The actual figure is_l fti 1J45— according 
to Richard Nelson Bolles' Tea Leaves: A 
New Look at Resumes (ten Speed Press) . 
there are several sources that support this 
statement. According to What Ccior is 
YowParachute?, by Richard Nelson 
BoIIes (Ten Speed Press), this method has 
a 50-percent effectiveness rate. 
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Dissimilar Jobs: Similar Skills 



Dissimilar Jobs — S)Ms Used in Both Jobs 

Working with people 
planning work * 



speaking with people 

solving problems 

setting priorities 

making decisions * 

organizing time 

communicating (writing, speaking) 



Operator relating io people ^ 

getting along with people 



organizing arid planning time 
supervising 

assuming responsibility 
computing 
budgeting 
relating to people 
transferring skills 



Coal Miner ** ln 9 <*% cnt 

afl( j using common sense 

College Professor :11 

Entomologist examining problems systematically 

a faj understanding people 

Organizer of Migrant Workers . conceptualizing the environment 

Salesperson ' communicating 
and analyzing 
College Professor synthesizing 

generalizing 

perceiving individual differences 
contemplating 

Narcotics A^ent * .communicating 

and ^ing _ 

■Teacher * ? rtalyzing people and situafons 



Grill Cook 
and 

Guidance Counselor 

Repair Parts Clerk 
and - 
Personnel Supervisor 

Musician 
and 

Training Director 
Construction Equipment 

Business Executive 

Educator 
and 

Ranch Operator 



Adapted from Transferable Skill*: The Employer* Viewpoint, by Allen A. Wfani. Produced by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio* 1977. 
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Skill Definition: Something You Really Enjoy Doing 



An Activity YbU Enjoy 



Skill 



1. 1 like to work with people. 

2. 1 like to work with my hands. 

3. 1 enjoy getting but of the house. 

YOUR SKILL DEFINITION 



1 _ Ca " LV*f*!? ^®yp?L J? r 3* n ^: ^v^l: of other people, 
take directions, counsel an individual, or care for a sick 
person. 

I can operate machinery, repair equipment, cut patterns, 
or build projects to design specifications, 

1 can leave my personal problems at home. I am not 
afraid to meet new people. 1 am comfortabi? in different 
situations: 



An Activity Y ou Enjoy 



Skill 



Adapted from How Women Find Job$ A Guide for Workuhop Leaden, by the New Mexico Commission on the Status of Women 
Produced under a grant from the U S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Education, Women's Educational 
tqairy Act Program. Newton, russachusetts: Education Development Center. 1979. 



Skill Definition: An Accomplishment 



Accomplishment. 



Skill 



1. Elected pfeildeni of P.T.O. 



Motivating, persuading; speaking to groups, coordir^tihg 
activities of other people, making decisions 



2 Designed new curriculum for math program that Pfenning, organizing, analyzing, evaluating, : : -__ - -■ 

resulted in Improved performance of students. cpmrnunicatihg in writing, researching, promoting change 
3. Feg family of four well on a very limited budget Budgeting, comparing, planning, analyzing, creating, 

taking inventory 

Persistence, willingness to learn new things, 
adveniurdusness — 



4. Chinned myself for the first time at age 30 



YOUR SKILL DEFINITION 

Accomplishment _:_ 



Skill 



AAmttd from How Women Find Job*: A Guide for Workshop leaders, by the New Mexico Commission on the Statusof Women. 
tSi£^ U S Department of Health, Educatton. and Welfare. Office of Education. Women's Educational 

JEquJty Act Program Newton. Masaachuietts: EducatiSn Development Center. 1979. 
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Skill Definition: A t ifiji Task 



Task 



sum 



i: Plannifi^ and prcpar>>3 meals 
2. Installing telephones 



Coordinating, ahalj/zihg L computing, serving 
Manipulating, assemb ling, exchanging information 



YOUR SKILL DEFINITION 



Task 



Skill 



1. 



Adapted Son Hotu Women Find Job*. A Guide for Workshop Leaden* by the New Mexico Commission on the Status of Women. 
Produced under a grant from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Education. Women's Educational 
Equity Act Program. Newton. Massachusetts/ Education Development Center, 1979. 
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People who have athletic or 
mechanical ability, prefer to 
work with objects, machines, 
tools, plants, or animals, or to 
be outdoors. 



- People who like to observe, 
learn, investigate, analyze, 
evaluate, or solve problems. 



\ 
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People who like to work with 
data, have clerical or 
numerical ability, carrying 
things out in detail or 
following through on other's 
.instructions. 



People who have artistic, 
innovating or intuitiona] 
abilities, and like to work in 
unstructured situations, using 
their imagination or creativity. 




People who like to work With' 
people— influencing, per* 
suading or petforrning or 
leading or managing for 
organizational goals or for 
economic gain.- L 



People who like to work with 
people— to Inform, enJghten, 
help, train, develop, or cure 
them, or are skilled with 
words, ' . 






* / 



Adapted from What Color is Your Parachute by Richard Nelson Botles <© 1978 by ftkhard Nelson Boiles. I .ssion o£ Te 

Speed Press. 
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Information Included in a 
Resume: A Checklist 

REQUIRED INFORMATION . 

Identifying 1 Information 1 

• Fu|J nam£,, complete address, and area code 
and telephone number. Include both work and 
home numbers: 

If ydur present address is temporary; inclatfe^ 
- i /permanent address . . 
Educational background fc 
f . List training and education. 

• Wade relevant diplom as, degrees, certificates , 
credits eafiied toward degrees, major jjjeld of 
study, honors received, special lessons, con- 
ferences and conventions attended. 

• Include on-the-job training or any training you 
received as 9 volunteer. » , 

• U your grades wertf very high in school, * 
* ^mention this. : : • * »_ 

• List professional organizations to whjch y<ju 
belong. 

• Choose a format, such as listing the dates first, 
" then the institution, then the training or 

education received. Use the^ormat consistently 
throughout thisseq^ion of th« resume. ^ = 

• If your educational background is &n important 
qualification for the job , you may-* w *nt to list 

' courses taken and a description of related 
activities.: 
Work Experience " - 

Chronological^ Format % 

• List Jhepositions you have, held starting with 
the most recent. - . . x 
Give dates of ^employment first. List the name 
of the employer, the position held, and job 
duties. Do hot include salary or reason for 
leaving. 

Functional Forma^ 

• J-ist the skills you feel are most rejgvant to the 
§ position. :- / 

• List formal work, volunteer work, or hornf mak- 
ing experiences that substantiate each skill \ 

* Note: A combination of formats can also be ^ 
used 

Presenting Information .< . 

Use phrases rather than long sentences to list job 
}*duties or accomplishments. Start phrases with 

action verbs. Use numbers whenever possible. 

Example— Supervised 15 employees. 
References . — — ^ ~ 

• Have the names, titles, addresses, and 

• telephone numbers of three people who tiave 
agreed to writ^teferences for you. 

• Do hot use former employers or relatives. Use 
teachers, ministers, longstanding family friends, 
or community leaders. 

• CHoose people who can attest to your good 
, character as well as your abilities. 



• Be sure y^ir references know the types of jobs 
for which you will apply: 

• ? * Send your references a ifsurae.z 
Your Completed Rrounie Should Be: 

• Oriented to t? rPt^emenis of the job for 
which you are : ^:>l^ig. * 

• Attractively arranged on the page. 

• Brief md to the point. / 

• Free of spelting, <yammarjcal, and 
typographical errors. 

OPTIONAL INFORMATION 
Career Objective 

• This should hot be so specific that it narrows 
your options too far. At the same time, it should 
hot be^^so general that it amounts toa claim that 
you can do just about anything. / 

• Let your potential employer know, what you . 
think you can do well and where you see z 
yourself going, (tt is permissible to eliminate the 

• second part and simply specify what you would 
like to do how.) 

9 Some people recommend putting the career o 
.objective at the end of the resume so that ydii 
^ n ^?9 r ^^?^i?L r ??|s? it and print a new resume 
tailored to the specific position ifou are seeking: 

• Career objective may also be called job 
objective, employment objective, or professional 
objective. Some people put field of interest and 
the name 1 of the field they are interested in. 
Example— Field of interest: Fashion 
Merchandising: 

Personal Data 

• Put this section after the sections on education 
and work experience. Do not put It at the 
beginning of the resume because, the most 
important information should go first. 

• In general, if information does not seem 
relevant, you should_not in^ude_4t f pawticulariy if 
you have a lot of experience or education. 

• Categories of personal data include activities, 
hobbies, willingness to relocate (if you are 
willing), etc. 




Writing a Functional 
Resume: Eleanor Brown 



Eleanor Brown is 45; manrfe^ and for the last 
20 years has been at home raising three children: 
She received a B.A. degree in^dtacation from • * , 
Florida University in 1956 MerjpadSati^from 
college, Eleanor taught seventh grade at Graham 
Junior High in tondon , Florida; from 1956 to 
1958. She has found time to take sortie adult 
education classes, including typing, Upholstering, 
and cake *dec orating . - -— t 

Eleanor served as room-mother and mepnber 
of the P.T.A. for three i^ears, during which time 
she Handled 1 the publi^ for a school carnival, 
recruited volunteers^xoordinated parents, and . ' 
chaperoned field trips. She is active in her church, 
where she regularly teaches Vacation Bible School: ' 
One year, Eleanor served as publicity chairperson 
for this cause, Eleanor has been a volunteer at the 
local hospital for five years. Last year, she wrote a 
manual, for orienting volunteers. Recently, she has 
been training new volunteers. 

Eleanor is now applying for a job in training at 
Southern Telephone Company. The position 
requires the following skills: hujnan relations, j . 

Communications, knowledge oj traioing and 
development, and management skills. 

Before and After the 
Successful Interview 

PREPARATION Preparation for an interview 
Is very important. Here are ways that you can 
prepare, so that you do as weM as possible at the 
interview. .} . : : /i 

1 . Ask questions before the interview to find out 
what will be expected of you. Will the interview be 
conduc ted bv a t*am? Will you be expected to 
demonstrate any skills? Would the interviewer like 
to see examples of your work? 
^2. If possible, visit the workplace before the 
interview. This will give you a feet for the right 
clothes to weai. You will also be .sure that you 
know where to go. Find out as much as you can 
about the company pr agency before the interview. 
Call people you know who work there, <>r> th*t yoUj 
will be as informed as possible. Your Irtca: £ y 
Chamber of Commerce or library may b*> helpful 
If the'eompany makes a product, le^m about it. If 
they sell a service, team about it j... 
3. Sometimes it helps to think of eorh interview 
as a learning experience axvi to approach it wtth a 
positive attitude. Do the best you can do and learn 
from your successes and your fefces. Remember, 
too, that you can ask the interviewer questions, 
and that you do have some control over the * 
content of the interview. Do not allow yourself to 



go itito an interview feeJing helpless:.You can briny 
"up issue* that relate Jo, your ability, your relevant 
past experience;' and your enthusiasm for the job. 
Ask for sujiport apt! feedback from family and 
friends. If you feel overly anxious about th# : 
interview; you may jwarit to investigate relaxation 
techniques. . -- -— - 

4. Aitive ^ly and check your appearance one 
last time ^^introducing yburseU, you miglit • 
chat with secretaries or receptionists to i get over 
yopr Qervoushess. ThiSTnfty also help to create a 
"fav6i^lejmi^^>ibn. *• » 
FOLLOW-UP ri m i^- ;V 

1. - tefore^u J^ve anjnteroew, establish how 
yoiir next cowununication wip be made. Do not 
leave this^pen. Ask if tjiey will caUyBu or if you 
should call them. Be sure to set tirffe'limSts. If they 

• say they *§1 cafl you, but do not give a # date N ask 
when you may-expect the call. - _ . : 

2. Immediately after the interview, send a note to 
the ihteiviewet thanking him/h^r. for .the interview 
and reiteratjng your interest in the position. If you 
forgot ta r^ntion something. during the interview , 
such as a particular, skill, or if you h^ve thought of 
another way you could be helpful to the company, , 
you may ihclude'the information in the note. This 
immediate follow-up may also be done by phone . 

3. ■ One or two days atfer the date a decision was 
to be made, you may ealLto : find out what^ has 
happened 1 . Simply ask if a hiring decision Kfecbeen • 
made. If you were not selected; it 'is permissible, to 
ask for the reasons you were rip* chosen, stressing 
that the information Would be helpfulto you n> <* 
future interviews. You should* also ask to be 
considered, for any other openings for which you „ 
qualify .-B^ t sure to repeat you* desire to be a part 

of the organization and to thapk the interviewer again 
4, , O^k month ^afterihe interview, if you are «till 
seeking work, you should consider writing, calling, 
or dropping by to see" if there are any openings 
-5. Keep a .written record of every interview so 
that you will remember names and follow-up 
procedures. (A form for maintaining a record of 
contacts is provided at Jhe end of this section:) 
6. Part of your personal follow-up procedure 
ould include evaluating how well you did, as 
specifically a* possible. What did you like about the 
v ay you handled the interview? What information 
did you lack? After you have decided what you 
would like to change for the next interview, ao not 
dwell on your mistakes. Interviewing well is a skill 
that takes tjirne and practice to learn. Be patient 
with yourself. 




Frequently Asked Interview Questions 



1 



Questions 



Answers 



Good Answers 



Bad Answers 



What job do you want to apply for? 



I'djike to apply for the shipping 
plerk position, — ' 



Well. I don't know. I guess I'll take 
anything yophave open. _ 



Why did you leave your l^sr )oh? 



I felt I would be better suited to 
working in a smaller company. 



How do you feel about your last 
job? 



The working/conditions were talr, 
but I prefer a different kind of job. 



i had: a terrible boss. She, couldn't , 
get ilong with anybody; especially 

ft^as awful. Th*s pay was ^terrible 
and the hours were too long. 
Besides, a lot of people tfiey were 
hard to get along with: They were 
always asking me to do more 'than 
my share. * 



Are you looking for full- or part -time 
work? S 


Lprefer a full-time position . 
However, I am willing to accept a 
part-time position to begin with . 


I'm Interested onjy in a fail-time job. 




What kirids of tools are you abl^to 
use? 


I've had experience with basic 
carpentry tools. Also. I've had 
limited experience operating a 
crane. 


Oh. \ guess 1 can handle just about 
any tool or piece of equipment there 
is! r 





Have you had any courses or 
training t6 prepare you for this job? 



Vtfb Here is a list of the courses I've 
taken, f "• be glad to explain what 
each oru was about. 



Do you have any work experience? 



Hi y *~v is a copy of my r€sUme. L As 
yo j can see; I've bad experience 
with shipping; and receiving goods in 
a large departme" t ore : 



I had some niqht courses^ J can't 
remember t; ames or exactly 
what^hey v ibout. 

I've don^ joat every kind of 
work you . t: n. I Was a top- 
^P^ch sfefa^S an ^ -^ceivirig clerk 
on mu last iob. 



What hours will you be available for 
work? 



j czn adjust to th< zeds of the 
PP^P^^y^^o^Si* T - Jr to work 
in the daytime. 



I: don't like to work at night '& on 
the weekends or early in the 
morning 



Why dlH you choose this company 
;o apply fc: 3 ;ob? 



I'm interested in the work yoo do 
here, and the working conditions 
seem pleasant. 



3^ 



It looks like a nice place to work, 
and I hear it is easy to work here. 



I see that you dropped out of 
school. V T hy did you do that? 



My family needed the mow6^. and 
so I had to go to work full-time to 
help out. 



Well, we needed thw mor reilk' 
bad. I hated school any* Jay. 



Ar* yqy satisfteH «Htn the salary for 
this job? 



I * inkithe salary will be enough to 
support me. I'd like to find out 
about company benefits and 
possibilities for advancement. 



Well, it isarttnuch. How about 
benefits. Dolthe employees get a lot 
of sic t ' 1 ave and holidays? 



Have you ever had a serious illness 

or^jury? 



IVe heyer had any illness or injury 
that jvould affect my job. 



I've never been sick a day in my life. 



How many days did you miss on 
your last job? 



I missed several because of illness 
and two days because of a death in 
the family. 



I missed a Jot. I was sick a lot 
because j disliked my job. 



1 



Erom Applying for a Job. ©1978 by State of Florida, Department of State. Used with permission of State of Florida. Department of 
Slate. 
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Cover Letter Model 



Your Address: \_ 

j- 

Bale: 



\ 



Person 



Title 



_ w Address 



Salutation 



1st paragraph:' ReL>: *o the position you are applying for and mention how you heard about the 

opening. 



9 ' 



2nd paragraph: Highlight your skills yc accomplishments that relate to the position you are 
interested in. 

V i 
I 



v. 



3rd paragraph: Indicate how you will contact employer. 



• \ 



7 



Closing 



Signature ' 
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Interview Tips 

BEFORE THE INTERVIEW 

• Research the company or agency. 

• 3 possible, learn about the interviewer. 

• Know your career goals. 

• Know your limitations, including salary re- 
quirements, etc. 

• Know when you can begin work. 

• Revjew your resume. _ 

• Haw the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of your references. 

• Find out how the interview will be conducted: 

• Stop preparing the day before the interview, 
and get a good night's sleep. 

Am THE INTERVIEW 

• Bres^ appropriately. • 

• Bring pen aria, i Vper with you. 

• Relax physically, in order to relax mentally. 

• Arrive early. 

• Remember, yo:; &;e frying to "ell yourself. 

• Be aware of try ia< age- yours and the 
interviewer' 

• Tfi^jntervievv^r contrafe *h : flow, but you 
control the content 6f the nterview. 

• Think about the interviewer, not yourself. 

• Listen carefully. 

• Be honest. . 

• Show your interest and enthusiasm: , r 

AFTEk THE INTERVIEW f , 

• Do not ask the interviewer how you did in the 
interview. 

• Send a follow-up letter to the interviewer. 



Job Interview Checklist 

Critical Interview Behaviors 

! Ability to Describe Skills (Uses at least three 
statements to support job choice. Describes work 
skills, naming jnachlne or using appropriate 
terminoloqy. Supplies information about skills early !h 
interview Responds to vague or hostile questions by 
quickly ating skitts and abilities.) 



_l. Failed to mention any job skills 

2. Used one or two supportive staterriehtsv but failed to 
use correct terms, or had to be prompted: 

3. Used three or more skill statements, with help from 
interviewer: 

4. Used three or more skill statements, early in the 
interview, in answer to vague questions. 



II. Ability to Answer ^ 
question regarding 



<*tfons (Ability to turn 
; ess into strength.) 



x: €odd not handle difficult questions at all. 

2: Gave some answers, hutwasnt too convincing. 

3. Answered difficult questions completely. „ _ . . 

4. Answered difficult questions and added a positive 
statement about being able to do the job despite the 

problem. 



III' Appropriate Appearance and Mannerisms (Is neat 1 . 
and dean , wearing clothes similar to those worn by 
people who do similar work. Maintains good eye 
contact and refrains from exhibiting distracting 2. 
nervous mannerisms. Has positive attitude and is self- 
confUtent:) 3 



IV. Enthusiasm for Work (States sometime during 
interview or indicates desire to work by asking 
appropriate questions.) 



1 

2. 

3. 
4. 



Over or underdresse^ poor grooming, pompous Sr 
pushy, chewed gum/ smoked, etc., no self- ,- , 
confidence. 

Better, but was not at ease, or had some distracting 
mannerism 

Overall impression was favorable, appearance am- 

behavior during interview okay. 

Outstanding in poise, confidence, and a ppe a r a n ce. 

Sounded unwiQlng to go • brk. 

Indifferent about going to work— would take a job 

but sets up certain i enditions: 

VV to work, but not clearly enthusiastic. 
Enthusiastic about qetting the Job, asks questions 
about the company and the job, states how anxious 
she is to start. 



V. Opening Oos/ng (Walks in and out of Interview 
situation briskly, has firm handshake, asks specific 
questions, and uses a "call-back" closing ) 



1. 
2. 
3 



Drifts In, wanders out. 

Gets In okay, doesn't use any particular closing. 
Enters briskly, offers hand, leave? it "p to the 
interviewer to notify about Hi&iflon. 
Enters briskly, asks spectfic questions about the Job, 
and uses, In a natural way, the xail-bacfr closing. 



VI ; Knowledge o/ Company and/or Position (Has J: ' 
general information about company, knows what 
position applying for and the duties and background 
required; reflects this knowledge during Interview;) 



3 



I Bo?f^!<h9^ company, only 

cares about getting hired for any job. 

2. Knows noth ig regardirf company, a little about 
position. 

3. Somewhat familiar with company ° Knows basic duties 
' of position, asks a few questions' regarding 

company/position, 

4. Knows about company, brings Information up in 
interview, familiar wtth job and duties, asks relevant 
qt esticrs that reflect understanding of company 

• needs. 



Adapted from Horn Women Find Jobs: A Guide for Workshop tedders, by the New Mexico Commi«l6n on , the_St_atus of Women 
S^TA the U.S. Department of Health, Education. .and Welfare, Office of Education, Women s Educational 
Equity Act Program. Newton, Massachusetts: Education Development Center, 1979- 



Transferable Skills 

Intellectual/ Aptitudinal 

. Researching 



Analyzing 

Developing/planning 
Innovating 
Computing 
Comparing 

Financial skills (numerical) 
Decision -making (priority-setting) 
Learning skills (reading, observing, 
inquiring 
Budgeting 

Scheduling/time control (human 

organization) 

Policy formation 

Problem identification/solving 

Writing 



Drafting 
Designing 



Spatial relations 

Driving 

BepaSrf*^ 

Building 
Designing 
Inventing 
Precision workup 
Operating 
Manual dexterity 
PKysical coordination 
Evaluating 

Accommodating multiple demands 

Foresight 

Trouble-shooting 

Implementing 



w 

Attitudinal/Personal/Self-Management 

" Leadership 

Persistence 1 

^ Orderliness 

Energetic 

Good memory 

Self-motivation 

Resr^i)5 ; hje/dependabje/rejiabje 

Relating to and getting along with people 

Neat 

Punctual . 

Conscientious 

Efficient 

Imaginative 

Industrious 

Loyal 

Open -minded 

Patient 

Decisive 

: Credibility. 

Enthusiastic 

Managing one's own time 

Cooperative 

Diplomatic 

Flodble 

Honest — -~ 

FtTfornirig i* 



der stress 



Public speaking 

Pre»htatibns 

Teachirig 

Supervising 

Motivating 

Communicating 

Negotiating 

Persuading 

Controlling 

Understanding others 

Counseling 

Interviewing 



Adapted from How Women Fhid Join: A Guide for Workthop Leaden, by the New Mexico Commission on the Status of Women. 
Produced under a {rant from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Women's Educational 
Equity Act Program. Newton. Massachusetts: Education Development Center, 1979. {: 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 



14 



The material in this section includes forms for 
collecting program data arid feedback from jrilents. 
lristit: ang mechanisms b.recorc: and gather such 
irifc nation will allow program staff to conduct 
onyr^n program evaluation" The forms, included 
after the descriptive m?' n*.. are samples arid 
must be adapted to j onform to the goals arid 
target population of the particular program. 
L 'ntak£ form . 
This simple intake form was designed to help the 
counselor identify each client. It provides generous 
space for the counselor s riotes, including jointly 
determined plans Ibr Counseling. °\ 
2; Data for Prb^am Statistics 
This short form can be used to hel{> compile a 
profile of the clients served. Because some of the 
information is -of a personal nature , the form does 
riot iridude.space ^for ^any ^on-relevant information 
T hc auestion "How did you hear about our 
program?^ is designed to help in the evaluation of 
publicity strategies. We recommend keeping a 
number of these forms In a large envelope. If 
clients are willing to contribute the information, 
they can fill but a slip and drop it into the en- 
velope, thereby ensuring their privacy. 
3, Summary ol Program Statistics * 
At thjfe end of the reporting period, data from the 
shonV forms can be compiled on these summary 
sheets 



4. Summary of Seisins 

One of th^se forms is filled but by the fcounselor 

after each client visit. At the end of a reporting 

period, the materia! ,2ri be compiled on another 

copy of the same form, using checks or slashes to 

record the frequency of various services requested 

and/or provided. : 

5: Workshop-Summary Forms 

The sample provided here can be used as. a 

planning tool and as an ongoing Record. 

6. Workshop Registration Forms 

Once again, the question -How did you hear 

about our program?" provides data for evaluating 

publicity.' -Theionn ''iSata for Program Statistics " 

can also be [distributed to willing participants. 

7: Workshop £valuaiti6h_Forriis 

8: Record of Incoming Calls, Record of Contacts 

These forms facilitate follow-up as well as add to 

the pool.cf information about client needs: 

9 . Foiiow-Up Questionnaire and Cover Letter 

Mail these, or similar, forms after a pre-determin^d 

interval following an individual's last counseling 

sgsstcn . 



INTAKE FORM 



Date 



Location 



«~ Counselor 



Applicant's Name 
Address 



Telephone 



Employment Status: 

Fuii-Time . . Psal-Time Unemployed Hornemaker 

Student _ Other ; • 



Educational Background 
bast Grade Completed 

Special Training 

Skills : 



i 



Summary of Work Experience 



it , 



Career Plans or Goals 
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STATISTICS 



SeX. 



*tace . 



Marital Status 
Single Married 



Separated 



Divorced . 



Widowed _;~ ; 



Family Income 

under $2,500 $2,500 to $5,000 

$5,000 to $7,500 ; _ over $7,500 ^ 



Last Grade Completed — 

Employment Status 
FuU-tirfce i_ Part-Time 



Unemployed . 
Student 



Homemaker 



Other 



f :oW df A you hear about the program? » 



SUMMARY OF 
PROGRAM STATISTICS 

*Oates: from to Coanselors: 

Ctenf Age 

16-20 31-35 46-50 r 

21-25 36-40 51-55 

26-30 41-45 

Client's Bace 

Black Spanish 

Caucasian Other 

Cilery's Sex 

Male Female — . 

_ * <• 

Marital Status 

Single Married Sep^te i 

Divorced * Widowed , v ' 

Family Income 

Under $2,500 $2,500 to $5,000 

$5,000 to $7,500 over $7,500 _ 

Employment Status _ 

/^uH-Time Part-Time — ; 

Unemployed Homemaker 

Student Other 

-;>>. :: 

Educational Background 

High School Dropout 

High ochbbl Graduate 

High Sehool Student 

Some College 




Postsecondary Training 
Vocational 

n»hpr 



How did you hear about this program? 
Newspaper Article __ Church/Club j 
School Newspaper Want Ads — 



sgency _ 

SV SSow - 
Frier -\ 1 



Ftyer/f /Ster 



hadio Nation 



Total 1 Kit nbir of N*- Clients ?een 

Total Numttf of Co* lu^fipg Sessions - ... 
(inri i?ng ongoing client*) 




SUMMARY OF 
SERVICES 

Complete brie form per client per visit. 

Date: , 

1. Need or interest expressed by client; the 
reason client came in or called: 

a . Information: Occupational 

Training/ Education Information 

fkh^r 

b. ; Testing: Interest Inventory - 

Aptitude 

c. Counseling: Career Other Per- 

sonal Concerns 

d. Job Placement r ■ „. 

e. Assistance with dob-Hunting Techniques: 

Resume Interviewing 

Job Leads Other 

f . Vocatjpnal Skills Training 

g. Other (specify) „ 

2. Actions taken to meet clients needs: - 

a. PrSvide Information: Occupational 

- training*. Education 

b. Testing , 

c. Counseling — 

d. Referrals to Job Sources 

e. Assistance with Job-Hunting 
Techniques 

f. Other (specify) 

g. Srf^raLto: _. 

Educational Institution (specify) ' 

Adult Ed uoattaa. Courses . 

Agency, Specify) L_ 

Individual (specify) . 

CHOICES 

Printed Materials (specify) — 

Program Handouts (specifyfl 
Program Workshops 



WORKSHOP SUMMARY 



Title: 



Typp of Group: 



Date: 
Time: 
Location: 
Facilitator(s) : 

Toial Number of Participants 

Male . Black , 

Female White 

Oojectives and Strategies 



Evaluation and Suggestions for' Modification 



Materials/ ici trees 



Format 




c 



WORKSHOP REGISTRATION FORM 



Name 



Address 



Phone 



How did you hear about program 



' 


* 




I 
1 












• 






- 






















\ 






- 


v, \ 









\ 

\ i 
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i 
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•- 


.u, ^ : 
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• 
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.WORLD OF WORK 
WORKSHOP 
EVALUATION FORM 

-Sponsored by 

the Career Guidance and Skills Program 

We are very ^^^^d ^i yopi reactions to this 
program. Th^ifarwtort you give will be very 
helpful in planning Jutore pro-ams/ W* welcome 
any suggestions you may have. 



U How effective do you think thtt program was?. 



Excellent Go.thJ Fair Poor -Waste of Time 
2. Whaf did you like most about it? . 



3 What did you like least about it? 



4. What would you like to have included that 
was not covered? 



5. Other comments or suggestions^ 



w 
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RECORD OF 
« INCOMING 
CALLS 

Counselor _ •— - — — Location 

> Name 

Phone Number 



Se*> M F M F 


How Did You Hear 
About Program?^ 




i 


Status 


Unemployed Employed 
Student Aqency 


Unemployed Emplbyei^ 
Student Agency J ^ 


Contact 


Visit Phone 


Visit Phone 


Reason 
Called 

• 

i 
1 


s — ._. . 

Information on Our 

Program 
Other information 

Workshops 

Testing 

Counseling 

Placement 

Jv b-Hunting "schniques 

Vbca^brial Training 
Other * 


Information on Our k 
_ Program 
Other information 

Workshops 

Testing 

Counseling 

Placement _ 

Job-Hunting Techniques 

Vocational Training 
Other 


> 

Action 
Taken* 

j 

i 

k 

i 
> 


Information on Our 

Program 
Other Information 

Telephone Counseling 
Refer to: 

Wants Appointment \ 
Made Appointment 


Information on Our 
_ Program 
Other Information 

Telephone Counseling 
Refer To: 

Wants Appointment 
Made Appointment 


rrr: ; 

Comments 
Time (Minute i) 

i 

t 


Verbal 

Satisfaction 
Yp« No 


Verbal 
Satisfaction 


Were needs met? \ 


Were needs met? 

7 
i 

j 



i 



RECORD OF 
CONTACTS 



Name and Address 
of Organization: 

• 


Phone Number: 
» 

_ z 


Name and Title of 
Person Contacted: 


Type of Contact and 
Date: 

T etter 
Phone 


Type of dob: 


Referral Source: 


Resume 

Application 

interview ~~ 


Results: 

- — . r - 


Follow-Up Needed? 

Yes No 
Target Hat* 

Strategy — 


— h 

Name and Address 
of Organization 

/ 

A 


— " 1 <~. — : 

Phone^Number: 


Name and Title of 
Person Contacted: 


Type of Contact and 
Dfcte: # % 

1 otter 


Type of Job: 


Referral Source: 


Phnne 

Resume 
Application 

Interuiyuu 


Hesults: 




Follpw-Up Needed?" " 7 ' * 

Yes No 
Target Hate 
Strategy ; 


Name and Address 
of Organization: 


Phone Number: 


Name and Title of 
Person Contacted: 


Type of Contact afid 
Dater>_ 

letter *^ 
Phone 


Type of Job: 


Referral Source: 

- — - » 


Resume -^3 
Application 

Interview 

. -w- — _ 


Results: - — 




Follow-Up Needed? 
Ye* . No 

target Bate 

Strategy 


Name and Address " 
of Organization: 

/ - 
• f ' 


Phone- Number: 


Name and Title of 
Person Contacted: 


Type of Contact arid 
Date: 

I etter % 


Type of Job: 


Referral Source: 


Phone 
Resume 

Application — 
Interview 

i 


Results: 




Follow-Up Needed? 

* Ve* No 

Target Date , 
Strategy 



CAREER GUIDANCE 
AND SKILLS PROGRAJSJ 
FOLLOW-UP 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



Your feedback about this program is very important 'to bur planning efforts. Please take a few minutes to 
explain why you eame in and your feelings regarding the services. All replies will be kept confidential. 
We appreciate your help ! 



1. The reason I came to the program was (check as 

many as appropriate) : 

- : informatloricbncerning 

occupations 

education/ training 

pther = = z ~ zzz -_ = = 

_ assistance in choosing a satisfying oc- 
cupation . 

discuss my career plans/concerns with a 

career consultant 

looking for a job, and wanted some help 

wanted help in a specific area, such as 

resume-writing, etc: 
(specify area) 



6. What was the most helpful aspect of the 
program? 



7. How many individual apppi i^ilts have you 
had with the career planning --onsultant?- ------ 

12 3 4 5 6 or more 

■ ■ ! 

8. Additional comments or suggestions: 



other (specify) 



4. 



5. 
s. 



Circle the number that best represents your 

answer. 

The information I received from the program will 
help me reach my goals: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
•not at all yes, definitely 

fhis program provides a needed service and I 
would like to see it continued: - - 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
disagree strongly agree 

I would definitely use the service again if trie 
need arose. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
disagree strongly agree 

What happened as a result of- the program? & 
(Check as many as appropriate:) 
gathered information about: 

occupations 

. education /training 

other 

madea decision - zzmz—z 
discussed career plans and concerns with 
the career planning consultant 
received employment assistance, such as 
job leads, strategies for getting job leads, 
etc. .. 
received assistance with writing my 

resume . 

received encouragement and support 
from the career planning consultant 
was given helpful handouts and/or 
referred to printed information * 
other (specify) . : 



Please be sure to call on us if we can-be of any help to you In the future. 
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Career Guidance & Skills. Program 
500 North Appl eyard Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 



July 3, 1980 



Dear Program Participant: 

Would you do me a favor? 

Me are very inter&stc-d in knowing what happened to you as 
a result of your interaction with our program. This will help 
us know what services are the most needed in our community and 
how we can improve bur services. 

We are enclosing a follow-up form and a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Please take a few minutes to complete iVso 
we can get your reaction to the program. Feel free to write 
io any comments you would like to share. There is no need to 
sigh your name unless yob would like to. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE! 

Sincerely. 



Cynthia Martin 

Career Planning Consultant 



CM/Irn 



CAREER TAPE SCRIPT 




TAPE 1: IDENTIFYING 
YOUR OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS 

\ 

Most people go through several career transitions during 
their lives. Jhese transitions may be from not working to 
working; from one field to another field, as well as from 
one position in an organisation to another: During any 
of these transitions it's helpful to identify your oc- 
cupational skills. Everyone possesses marketable skills, 
and they're acquired through life experiences, volunteer 
experiences, ^nd formal work Experiences. 
Ifyou're trying to: decide what Heid^tb go into, iden- : 
tifying and analyzing youT skills wi&nelp you choose a 

direction. ' 

If you're thinking of changing fields, you should analyze 
which of your ptesent skills would be useful in the new 
field. Then you qan identify the skills you need to 
- acquire in order ip make a successful transition. 
Once' you've chosWi a field, you must still be able to 
identify your skills.^ The processes of writing a resume 
and interviewing for jobs will be easier tf you know what 
you , can i contribute \o an organization. It's cliffetiltto^ 
present yourself to a potential employer unless you can 
disaisstheskitts you\ possess . 
One way to identify ypur skills is to think about what 
you like to do. Every ^lobby, chore, and job requires the 
use of certain skills: If you enjoy sewing, for example. ^ 
you may have desiijn skills, eye-hand coordination, the 
ability to see spatial relations, or the ability to follow 
detailed directions. t 



Another way todeU^ine your ^ is to think of 
accomplishments from which you received a sense of 
satisfaction. What skills did you use to accomplish these 
things? 

It may be easier for you to think in terms of skill areas, 
such as: jrnanual, athletic, numerical, planning, 
organizing, communications, artistic, innovative, arid 
research skills. Two skill areas people overlook often in 
themselves are interpersonal and self-management skills. 
Working well with others, building cooperation— these 
are interpersonal skills. Personal self-management skills 
includ e m otivation , flexibility, persistence, and en- 
thusiasm ._ 

Three books at the Leon County Public Library can help 
you identify and label your skills. Look in the card 
catalog under "careers" to find these books: Tteenfy- 
Eight Days to a Better Job, by Tom Jackson; What 
Color Is Your Parachute? by Richard Bolles; and 
Marketing Yourself , by the Staff of Catalyst. Career 
planning books, which can help you analyze your skills, 
are also sold in many bookstores. 

TAPE 2: WRITING A 
RESUME 

A resume snould show_a potential employer that you're .:, 
the type of person needed in the organization, and that 
you hav^te tr^nip^ *° do a 9°°^ 

job. A resume is simply an inventory, on paper, of your 
educational background, work experience, and general 
qualifications: 



A resume is an important part of your job campaign. A 
good resume will make it easier for you \p get^ri Mji- 
terview, sell yourself at the interview, and keep the 
employer's attention focused on you after the interview 
Before writing your resume, you should be able to : 
answer these questions: For whom are you writing the 
resume? What do you want this person to know about 
you? How can you help this person? And, how can you 
prove it? 

Your resume should be slanted to the job for which 
you're applying. You'll probably need to write a different 
resume for each type of job. 

All resumes contain the same information. Yours should 
outline some personal data, like your name, address, 
and phone number; your work experience; your 
educational background; arid any special skills you have. 
Resumes can be arranged in many formats, but -most are 
a^ar^ed either functionally or chronologically: Both 
formats present the same information but in different 
ways. 



In a chronological resume, you lisf the jobs you hav*e 
held; starting with the most recent :J3ive dates, titles of 
positions, names of employers, and duties you per- 
formed. If you have lots of work experience, this format 

can be impressive. _ 

If you haven't worked for a long time^ or if you're 
changing fields, you might be better off using the 
functional format. The functional resume highlights the 
skills you can offer, rather than jobs you've held. In this 
type of resume, you list the skills that are mostim- 
portant to the job you want: Then you describe the paid 
work, volunteer, or homemaking experiences that show 
you have the skills you claim to have : 
You ishbuJd^ye presume ready even when you don't 
think it will be necessary. An employer pays more at- 
tention to the person who sends a good resume and 
cover letter, and then follows up with a phone call. It 
shows the employer that you're really interested. 
The public library has many books that contain samples 
of resumes. For help finding these, books, ask for 
assistance at the information and reference desk. 



TAPE 3: INTERVIEWING 
FOR INFORMATION 



ff you're trying to dedde whether or not working in a 
particular field will interest you, you might consider 
interviewing people who are already working in that 
field. If you-are trying to find unpublished Job openings, 
it is also helpful to talk to people in the field you are ' 
c >nsidering. This type of interview is called an in- 
formative interview— it's not actually applying for a job. 
Here's how it works. 
" f --r First, you decide who to^inteyyiew. Y^can compile a 
. list of contacts from directories, professional 
organizations, yellow pages of the telephone book, * 
friends, co-workers, and former employers. 
Second, you must make an appointment with one of 
your contacts. To do this, call of send a letter and follow 
it with a phone call. Explain that you need information 
and that you would like to talk to a person '_ ' 
knowledgeable in the field, ft you* feel shy about calling, 



jer^mber; many people are_flattered to be chosen as 
representatives of their occupations. You could also 
mention that you're cbrisiderifaga car^r change, or that 
you feel you're at a turning point in yourJife. 
At the-interyiew, keep in mind that you're not applying 
for a job although you do want to make a favorable 
iriipressibri. Take a cop£ of your resume with yd a, in 
case the person you're talking with wants to see it. Be 
prepared to ask informed questions about the field or 
business. Auhe end of the interview, ask the person 
you've interviewed if he or she can recommend 
someone else with whom you could discuss your plans. 
Then ask your contact for permission to mention his or. 
her name when you call. 

After the interview, make notes of the important iri : : 
formation that was discussed. Then write your contact a 
thank-you letter: Later, you might write or call to keep 
in touch and to let him or her know you'd like to be 

considered for any openings: 

An informative interview serves several purposes. You 
can gather information that will help you decide on a 
career arid at the- same time f^et ah inside look at £ 
company 01 profession. \ au hav* -hejfoporrurity to 
make-a good impression on sbm> .one Wic n+d|?^e in 
the position to hire you later, and who may even know 
of current openings. You can also practice your in- ^ 
terviewirig skills. And you may be able to get feedback 
on your resume from potential employers. 



TAPE 4: COMPLETING 
AN EMPLOYMENT 
APPLICATION 

To be cbrisidefed for mqsr jobs, you must fill out an 
application: Sometimes the application is the first contact 
you have with an employer, so it's important that you 
fill it out accurately and completely. _ _ 

Applications have space for you to describe your ex- 
perience, training, education, and background. 
Sometimes, it's impossible to take an application home 
with you, If you take a personal fact sheet to the office 
when you apply, it will be much easier for you to fill out 
the application, 

A personal fact sheet is a list of basic information about 
you arid your emplbymeftf ^rri^dura^ 
When you compile your fact sheet, include p*arsonal 
data, such as your address, bfrthdate, birth place, home 
and business phone numbers, and social security 
number. 

Then list career inforrnarJon: your career objective, the 
date you're available to begin work, other jobs you'd 
consider, and the location you'd prefer. Specific in- 
formation ©n your work experience should also be 
included. Make. sure to give correct dates of em- 
ployment, job duties, names and addresses of firms, and 
names of surjervisors. Don't forget to write down 
volunteer experiences as part of your employment 
listing. _ ; § ; _ ... 
Include any special skills you have: typing, bool&eeping, 
woodworking, welding, and so on. If you can operate a 
machine or any equipment* write this down, too, and 
don't forget supplemental Information such as special 
awards or achievements. 
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Note the names: and locations of: schools you ve at- : 
. tended, dates of attendance, highest grac£ completed, 
course of study, overall grade average, and degree or * 
certificate earned. 

You should also list three or four references. These 
people should -knout yea well and be familiar witK ybiir 
work experience anc qualifications. You should ask 
permission of anyone you wish to.~use at a reference. 
Do not use relatives as references. 
Before fijling out anJipplicatiOT form, reaclit from 
beaming to end. Try to present information clearly, and 
direct it toward the employer's needs. Emphasize skills 
or experience that relate to the job for which you're 
applying. If a question does not apply to you, write "not 
applicable.'* 

For questions regarding salary, you might respond by 
writing "open" or ''negotiable." This way, you won't 
disqualify yourself by asking for tod much, or lock 
yourself into a lower salary than the employer might 
otherwise pay. a 

Bll out the application neatly, accurately, and com- 
pletely. Use ink or type. Avoid using abbreviations and 
spell out names and titles. When you've completed the 
application, check your spelling, m*ke sure you've tilled 
out everything, and then sigh it. 

TAPE 5: GETTING JOB 
LEADS 

To find a job in any held, you must first locate an 
employer who needs to fill a position . The more em- 
ployers you approach, the better your chances of finding 
a job. The trick { s to discover the employers— and that's 
frequently done through job leads. 
One worker in three gets his or her first job through 
information supplied by a^frfend or relative. _SoJ)y all 
means afert your friends and relatives to the fact that 
5^:^ looking for a job . An d don't forget to talk to 
former employers— they may know of job openings 
suitable for you. / 
If you're interested in a particular firm, send a letter and 
resume i-to their personnel department. ^k about 
openings, and request to be contacted if vacancies 
occur. Then call from time to time arid ask about 
openings for whfth you qualify. When possible, apply 
for a specific job, but don't eliminate other possibilities. 
As you establish your network, be sifie to read the 
classified section of the newspaper, newrJetters: of _ 
professional and trade associations, and tabloids. * 
Some public agencies periodically compile lists of job 
vacancies: Make sure to visit4hese offices regularly: And 
remember to note any new construction sites in the 
area. New construction often means there will be job 

openings in the near future. 

In the yellow pages of the telephone directory employers 
are listed by business or service performed. This is a 
Convenient way to locate employers in the community: 
Small businesses — which account for many job _ 
openings— can be. found by using this section of the 

phonebook, 

A fisting of employers is also available from the 
manufacturers* directory pubfisbed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. This directory is located at the chamber 
office and the public library . 



For some_ types of jobs, you mast belong to a labor 
union to find out about openings. You can still check 
with- local labor unions to find out hbwto join of get 
information on apprenticeships;. For additional Jn- 
formation on apprenticeships, listen to Tape 22. 
Many other employers and sources of information about 
employers are located in Tallahassee: 
They are- recruiting offices for the United States Armed 
Forces^ professional clubs; the Veterans' Service Center, 
the Tallahassee Urban League, the Better Business 
Bureau, the Community Action Program, CETA, and 
women's centers. The telephone numbers and addresses 
of these drganiations are listed in the telephone ----- 
directory. Ask the librarian at the Leon County Public : 
Library for a list of other local offices that may be helpful. 

TAPE 6: GETTING A JOB 
IN STATE GOVERNMENT 



To get a state job, you must begin by filling out an. 
application. Applications are available at the Applicant 
Services Office in Room 336 of the Carlton Building on 
Calhoun-Street, and at the Florida State Employment 
Service on North Monroe Street . 
It is best to read the job description." at the Applicant 
Services Office for the positions you're interested in 
before filling put the application. That way, you can be 
sure to include evej^hing in your background that 
relates to the job you want. 

Take the application home with you. When you have 
filled it out accurately and completely, ask a friend to 
proofread ft for you: Make at least 10 copies. You will 
need them later when you apply for specific positions at 
state agencies. 

RetaiiT>thec^mj>lete^ to the counter in the 

Applicant Services Office. The counter worker will then 
match yqur training and experience to job classifications. 
At Jhis stage you're not applying for^pectfic jobs: Yog re 
finding out what classifications you are eligible for and 
getting on theState Register as an^Hgibte applicant for 
jobs: in those classifications. For some jobs, classification 
eligibility is determined by a score that is based on your 
training and experience: If you're interested in this kind 
of job, your score will be mailed to you after your 
application is evaluated. For other job classifications you . 
must take a written examination.' You will be told how 
to make an cxa^riatibnap^ 
your results in the mail about two weeks after you've 
taken the examination. „ 
Due to a lack of time, the counter worker may only give 
you the titles of six pb classifications for which you are 
eligible. You may be eligible for many more. Check with 
the counter worker ta find ^ou^ hpw t^a^rrvro ^ 
classifications. One iiy kto simply go back through the 
line at the counter. You' must have a copy of your 
application tc do so. \ 
Now the hard part begins. You must-find job vacancies 
for which you can apply. If you watt lor the state to 
contact you about an opening, it may never happen. 
The Office of Applicant Services can provide you with a 
list of all the st ate personnel offices andjob Hne num- , 
bers. It is your responsibility tg visit or contact these 
agencies for imonnarJon about openings. The Florida 
State Employment Service has a list of many, though 
hot all, state vacancies. 



When ybu arrange for iritertfews, be sore to take a copy 
of your application, your test scates^and your resume. 
Thls M »i^ds4ike a lot of work and S is! It may take 
months to get a Job with the state. Don't get 
discouraged, but try to develop a weekly routine for 
checking with the personnel offices arid Florida State 
Employment Service. - :: - 

Certain state Jobs don't require certification of eligibility. 
Tradespersons, lalxjrw, ^undskeepers, and food 
service workers can often apply directly to agencies, 
wtthoutgolno through applicant services. Most of these 
wptfjrlare employed by the Department of General 
SePeSes, Florida State University, and Florida A & M. 
Listen to Tape 5 for information or 'jetting Job lead* 
If you need further assistance or information, please call 
the^SrSSative Action Recnittment Outreach Program at 
488-8471. 



TAPE 7: PREPARING 
FOR A JOB INTERVIEW 

Is that job Interview you've been waiting W just around 
the corner? Great! You've succeeded irj getting an£ 
employer interested in you. Now, what can you do 
!>efore the iritervfew to increase your chances of being 
Hired? Here are a few tips/ * 
The first thing you shbuiddo is find out where and 
w hen the interview will be held, and then make sure to 
arrive on time. Ttes may seem baste , but applicants 
frequently think an interview is at one place and 
discover tod late4f somewhere else. You should also 
know the biterviewer'tname arid how to pronounce ft: 
Before the interview, become famfflar wtti the company 
or gov^ftment agency and the ponton for which you re 
appfc^^Dascroe research— find out the products^ L 
services the organization offers, arijfcplaris fee expansion, 
and prospects for the future. You can get thisin- 
fOTma^fromenipioy^ 

Chamber <A Cbftmerce, the persotind department, and 

the public library. ^ - - : _ 

As you learn riwe about the Jobor of^jza^ t ybu5 
probably think of some questions to ask at the interview 
that show the interviewer you're wtf -informed. Make 
a c^these querttons^as wdl as any ^eSfor»*at 
w£ help you decide whether to accept the Job if it s 

offered to you. ■ 

ffs impossible feiredW «acny what you11bea*jd 
during an interview, tut you cart be sure seme & me 
questions wffl be thard ]x> www. Brfdre going to the_ 
interview. if»a good practice to think oi qu e^ y ou^ 
may be asked and to prepate^riswers. This exercise will 
help you clarify why you want to work tor the company 
and what you can contribute to it _z-_ _ 
Interviewers often ask questions fte: "Why ^wHThire 
you" or ~T» meSboui j£urselfc ,, Be ready for open- 
endeJ questions fibs -rh^Youl havean easfe 4^ 
answering if you've anafywi ^^tt^eand^b. 
Then you can explain how your abffines sutt the job tor 
which you're applying. _ 
Tl^irjter^fewg may ask*faout references, 
names, addresses, and phone numbers of at le ast three 
references. J^e^^wnieone as a 
should ask permission, review ye** quaalfcalto with 



the per«>ri, arid explain the type of )ob for which you re 
applying: " 
During the intervtew, you have only a shprt4ime to 
make a good irripressiorv. Use^this time to your ad- 
vantage by gKrtng extra attention to your appearance. 
Cleanliness and good grpomirS are Important: Wear 
clothing that's appropriate for the Job, and avoid styles 
that wiK distract the interviewer's attention from you as a 
person. What you want the4nterviewer to remember 
after'the interview Js you, not what you were wearing. 

TAPE 8: THE JOB 
INTERVIEW 

If you ve been asked4o intfavtew for a job. you know 
that the employer is considering hiring you. Now you 
have a chance to iricrease tfe*employer> interest in 
you— to the point that you're offered a Job. Since your 
job affects your future, an interview can be an important 
event. So it's worth it to plan carefully. Here are a few 
tips. — — _-_ -_ 

First pfatt t don't arrive late. Arriving late will tell more 
i a bout your possible job performance than anything you 
say during the intapiew. It's best to arrive a few minutes 
early. Then you have some time to relax and review 
information about the firm, the Job, and the reasons you 
can fill the Job. ~ • 

When you arrive, check with the receptionist or other 
responsible person. State your name and the name of 

the person you are to see. _ - - - z 

When you ^reet the ihler viewer; be poisecfand cour- 
teous. ^Shake hands with the interviewer, and be seated 
when he or she invites you to do so. 
During the interview, listen carefully to the questions the 
interviewer asks. Try to answer in a dear, direct 
manner. The interviewer needs to find out how you can 
contribute as an otjJc^. T^ about your answers 
before you reply, and if you don't understand a 
question, ask Jar darificatidri before you ansuwr. _ 
To get the most but of an interview, sttck to the sfi>- 
fcet— your Stfllsjr*ari^ 

respond to quetions. ^ ■ 

Yo u wffl be asked for spedrk information about your 
previous Job* such as dates, places, and nana of _ 
empkwers. Th e interv tfewer wffl*bo5wmt to Know the 
duties you've performed on Jobs and4he ^cation or 
training yotfve haU.^r^^ould have this information 
reactty avallatfe, preferably form of a i^me. 
An interview provides a time for you to learn about the 
firm; as wefl as for the firm to learn about you. Feet free 
fo a* que^^al^JhrpoiWonj^ou^ applying for 
c* the firm itself , lliisfa^^ 
^vheoSer the j* is one at which yw can sircceecL 
During the tetevjew, you should find out about Job 
duties, hours, union req u ire m e n t s , arid so on,lM^ = _ 
interviewer doesn't menton them. Yc* six^ also ask^ 
about chances for advancement and the permanence of 
the Job If, by the end of the interv?w, = »dary tasn t 

y^n dfaqased, vou should ask the salary range. 

Brfbre you leave infiervle w, find oat how to failow! 
up The foBow-up step important, and & may^pgt_gwi 
the Job. If yew aren't offered a Job during the W&rview, 
ask the interviewer when you may call about the 
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decision. It: is courteous, and often. profitable to write a 
tfiaiitc^ybu letter to the firm that gave ybu^an interview. 
You can follow this letter with a telephone call just after 
the hiring deadline or two weeks after the interview, .._ ~" 
fc - Tor inLoiniaUon on preparing for an intend^nDrten to " 
Tape 7. Tips on writing a resume are on Tape 2. 



TAPE 9: JOB TRENDS 
FOR THE EIGHTIES 



You can't predict the future but one thing's sure: it will 
be different from td3ay. The job market changes 

• constant! and according to government predictions, 
the U.S. economy will create nearly 20 million new jobs 
by 1990. Over half of these jobs will be in white collar 
occupations, which include professional and technical 

. workers, managersjjales, and clerical workers. 

The fastest growing occupational group is service ». 

workers, examples of service workers are: bartenders,^ 
cooks, health service workers, hair dressers, police " 
officers, firefighters, and cleaning service workers. 
Do you know who hires over half of the workers in the 
Tallahassee area? If you guessed the government, 
you're correct. More than half of all non-farm jobs are 
with the federal, state, or local Jjp^emment, --Tort's why 
job opportunities in Tallahassee are best in clerical 
occupations,* especially secretary and ♦ypist. 
Tallahassee's second largest employer is the retail trade 
industry. With the construction of many new shopping 
centers, retail trade is expected to show large gains in . 
employment. but of ev^ tee^ retail trade jobs is 

in_ an eating or drinking establishment, 

Service industries make up the third largest employer in 
the Tallahassee area. Within the service industries, 
hearth services is the largest group. The greatest increase 
in employment is projected for clerical jobs in the hearth 
services. 

Other occupations expected to grow considerably are: 
medical workers, health technologists, and technicians; 
other technicians; computer specialists; stenographers, 
typists, and secretaries; and health service workers. 
Job seekers that are the most difficult to place are 
college graduates with little or no work experience who 
; are competing for a limited number of entry-level 
professional jobs. People who have no marketable skills 
and lack a basic education also have trouble finding y 
work. 

If you would like to improve your basic education skills 
or train: for a job, there are many opportunities available 
in Tallahassee in adult education courses, classes at 
Lively Area Vocational-Technical Center, and CETA 
programs. Tapes 17, 19, and 21 describe these op* 
portunrries in detail. 



TAPE 10: EMPLOYMENT 
RESOURCES IN 
TALLAHASSEE 

You can get job leads, employment counseling, or job 
referrals at several places in Tallahassee. 
The Florida State Employment Service provides both 
free counseling and job referrals. The employment 
interviewers there can help you locate a job that meets 
your needs and requires the experience and training that 
you have. In addition, the employment interviewers : 
have the latest information on federal, state, and local 
vacancies. The employment service also operates a 24- 
hour job line that's updated every morning. The number 
is 487-2929. 

The personnel offices at Florida State ^i^wity arid 
Florida A&M process applications for positions on 
campus . The rwmber of the FSU personnel office , is« 
644-6(334: Thjs office also operates a 24-hour job line 
that's updated every Monday. The number is 644-6066. 
For ini'ormation on job opportunities at Florida A&M, 

call 599-3611. ' 

The City of Tallahassee Personnel Office advertises new 

openings in the Tallahassee Democrat on Wednesdays 

and Sundays. A list of job openings is posted daily. For 

more information, call 599-8215. 

A list of job openings is also posted daily at the Leon 

County Personnel Office. The number of the office is 

487-2220. 

tt you're looking for a state job, you must submit an 
application at the Applicant Services Office in the 
Carlton Building. Tkere, an employment counselor will 
evaluate your training and work experience, then 
determine yew eligibility for >obs. In the same office you 
can obtain a list of personnel offices for each state 
agency, along with their telephone numbers and ad- 



Two state agendes have, job lines whicK list openings in 
Tallahassee and around the state. TSie number of the 
Florida Department of Education job line is 487-2367. 
The Labor and Employment Security job line number is - 
488-5627. For more information on state jobs, listen to 
Tape^S. _ . . . 

The Tallahassee Urban League offers job referrals and 
counseling to all nrembas of the community: €8^222- 
6111 for more information. iU 



To summarize, job lists for local agendes are posted at 
many locations throughout the city, inducting: the Leon 
County School Board Office, City and Cojinty Per- 
sonnel offices, the Leon Courity Public Library, public 
schools, and the Florida State Employment Service. 
Check these lists regularly if you're looking for a job. 
If you've completed a training program and would like a 
job in Florida, "CAPS," the Computer-Assisted 
^Placement Service, may be the answer. CAPS links 
employers who need skilled workers with graduates of 
training programs This service is available to you fee 
through the State Department of Education. Call 488- 
0400 to register or to get more information. 
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TAPE 11: EMPLOYMENT 
RESOURCES FOR 
— SPECKTGROtJPS 



There are a number of agencies in Tallahassee that 
provide employment assistance for people meeting 
certain requirements. These agencies Are listed on this 
tape, along with a description of the services they • 
provide and the dierits they serve: Many of the services 
are ^rovtf ed See of charge. If.you think you qualify for 
help through orys of the agencies, call the agency at the 
number provided to get more information . 
The Work Activity Center offers trainifig and work 
experience for persons with mental or physical** 
disabilities. For more information, contact the Leon 
Association for Retarded Citizens at 385-2138. 
The purpose of the Senior Employment Program is to 
help persons 55 years old or older obtain employment. 
Call 386-2195 for information or to make an ap- 
pointment 

< Vocational Rehabilitation provides evaluation, counsel- 
~ ing, education and training, placement and follow-up ser- 
vices for persons with mental, physical, or emotional 
disabilities. For more information, call 488-5931. 
The Muscular Dystrophy Association works with 
Vocational Rehabilitation to obtain services ior persons 
with neuro-muscular diseases. Call 222-0129 for more 
information. . . 

Apalachee Community Mental Health Services provides 
employability skills training and work adjustment 
programs for individuals who have or have had 
emotional disabilities. For more information, call 487- 

2930, extension 71. . - i 

The Division of-gU nd S er vi ces provides career coun- 
seling; job training, job retention, and placement services 
for persons who are blind or are in danger of becoming 
blind, Call 488-8400 iot more information . - 
TOe Centej fdr Creative Employment offers information, 
referral, and placement services for women in an in- 
formal, supportive setting. For more informarton, call 
222-3824. 

The local CETA office provides counseling, training, and 
placement services for persons who are unemployed, 
underemployed, or economically disadvantaged. For 
more information, call 488-2205, or listen to Tape 21: - 



TAPE 12: GETTING A 
JOB THROUGH 
VOLUNTEERING 

Getting involved in volunteer work can help you team 
about jobs and ^may lead to a: paid position. As a 
volunteer, you can gain valuable work experience and 
learn job skills. YouU also meet people in the job - 
market—people who may be able to help you find the 
job you really want. - 
Alrrfbst every agency and business wltt accept volunteer 
help. So you need to decide what you would like to do, 
where 'you would tike to do it, and how your skills 



would be useful to the organization ybu!ve chosen. : Then 
you must make an appointment with the- person who - 
haslhe power to accept you as a volunteer,^ _ 

3hexe„are established p^ 
satisfaction and solid I work experience. 
Most hospitals have a Candy Striper program ^r^hTch 
volunteers deliver mail and flowers or read to parents: 

^Public and private schools also welcome: volunteers. 
Often volunteers in schools act as teachers 1 aides. They 
grade papers, prepare materials, read to students, or 
supervise play and other activities. 
Some community organizations use volunteers to assist 
clients. . _z 

Many churches, schools and recreation centers use 
volunteers to instruct in arts and crafts and recreation 
programs. 

In Leon County, the Voluntary Action Center matches 
volunteers to services heeded in the community. Call 
the Center at 877-3111 to find out how you can 
become a volunteer. RSVP, the Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program, also recruits volunteers. Call them 
at 877-7137. ' • 

Be sure to keep a careful record of your volunteer 
experience. Include a description of the duties you 
performed, the skills you used, the number of the 
people worked with, and the dates you worked. This 
record will be useful later, should you decide to apply 
for a salaried job. 



TAPE 13: GETTING 



INFORMATION 

n 

Choosing a career is one of life's most important 
decisions. To make the best choice, you must have 
accurate information about job duties, requirements for 
entering the field, chances for advancement, and the 
* employment outlook: _ .__ _ _ 
There are severaf techniques you can use tc^ get oc- 
cupational information. You can talk to people em- 
ployed in the held you're considering. You can observe 
" workers on the job. You can do research on your own. 
Or you can talk to professional employment counselors. 
If you choose to interview people who are employed in 9 
the field you're considering, youTI probably find that 
they're pleased to talk with you. Interviewing for in- 
formation serves several purposes: You learn from a 
person who's really "been there." You can polish your 
interviewing skills. And you meet people you may be 
able to contact later when you ^tart looking for a job. . 
If you choose to observe workers on the job, upu will 
probably get a realistic picture of what the work is like. 




rfunteer wb^c is another way to "try out" an oc- 



cu 



If youclttrt know anyone to contact for an interview or ' 
to observe, you might be able to learn of people from 
your family and friends, professional associations and 
unions, colleges* community agencies, or the yellow 
pages of the telephone directory- = *= 

Occupational information is also available in many book* 
and, magazines, the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 




9 published by the United States Department of Labor, is 
in many libraries: This handbook describes character pes 
of hundreds of occupations, including what workersjda: _ 
— Pl"A ne i^v j jfe. Jt^j?"^y:^^V^:^Q^^on necessary "fp"eh"ter~ 
ihe field, working conditions; and the employment 
outlook. 

The Dictionary of Occupathnal Titles., also at most • 
libraries ,-^fescn^s 35»000 jobs, using a code number to 
identify the type of work, worker requirements, training 

,x requirements, physical demands, and working cbn : 

* ditions, . 

Many trade associations, professional associations, ard^.— 
unions will provide occupational information; most oT^ 
them will send you i free literature Upon request. The 
addresses of many of these groups are listed in the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. The librarian will be 
able to Kelp you get the addresses of other groups. 
Career counselors and occupational specialists can also 
provide the latest information on careers: Many of these 
i^^s^nals^work in guidance offices of high schools, 
career planning and placement offices of colleges, 
placement offices of vocational schools, counseling 
'services offered through community organizations, arid 
the Florida State JEmployment Service.. 
In addition; you can get information at the career 
resburte centex Jc^ated at the Leon County Public 
Library. And at Fiorida State University, the Curriculum 
Career Information Service, called CCIS..provides % 
occupational information. 



big or too small. The people who answer the phone 
want to help, arid they ve answered questions on 
ever ythinj from the dqties^jjie jriedical jshotographer _ 
to training programs for the interior design of churches. 



14: FLORIDA VIEW 



"I want to be an auto mechanic, but do I have to buy: 
my own tools?" "What does a surgical nurse really do?" 
"How old do you have to be to become a registered 
ajDpreritiee?" "How many environmental careers are 
there in Florida?; 

You can find the answers to these questions and many 
others from Florida VlEW. Florida VIEW is a series of 
600 career inform ation^rards and 600 training locator 
cards on microfilm. The career jcard contains information 
on job duties; personal requirements; aptitudes; training 
requirements; wages and fringe benefits; working condi- 
tions; employment outlook; required tools; advance- 
ment opportunities Related occupations; and additional 
sources of information: . % . ..*.__•« 

In addition, the training locator cards describe training 
opportunities at public and private postsecondary Florida 
schools, admis^on j^ides, tuitibiv costs, availability of 
- financial aid, and the name and address of someone to 
contact for further information. 

Florida VIEW is available at all local middle schools and 
high schools, as well as Lively Area Vocational- ' 
TeclipicafX^enter, the Florida State Employment Ser- 
vice, and the career Jhlbnnatjon- center at the Leon 
Counr^ Public Idbrary. In addition, most guidance 
counselors and occupational specialists are familiar with 
the program. v 

if you can't find the information you need on the . 
microfilm cards, don't giv€\Up. The Career Development 
Center provides a toll-free telephone number you can 
caJLal any Home for career mf conation: The number is 1- 
800-342-9271. And don t feel that your question Is too 



TAPE 15: CHOICES: 
CAREER 
BY COMPUTER 



Even if you've never seen a terminal, you can now 
explore careers with the help of a computer. With the 
CHOICES computer system, you can get information on 
more than a thousand occupations in Florida. 
^bUipan explore broad groups of occupations. You can 
. relate one occupation to another: And you can compare 
two or three occupations at once, If you prefer, you can 
even ask fdr*speanc information onjust one oc- 
cupation —all of this in less than on e_ hour. : _ _ 

In the CHOICES system, 12 variables are usecUo relate 
your likes arid dislikes to different occupations. These 
variables are: interests ». aptitude, temperament, 
educational level, en virop mental conditions , em: 
ploy merit outlook, earnings, h^urs of work or- travel, 
physical demands, physical activities, and occupational 
fields. j \ 

You pro-am CHOICES with your preferences iri each 
area. Then CHOICES sifts through the information in its 
memory to create a printout listing up to 25 occupations 
th at ^eerii to suit -yoii . \i an occupation you'r^iriierested 
in doesn't appear on the printout, you can as% the 
computer why the job was eliminated, 
If you're interested in a particular occupation? CHOICES 
will provide you with detailed ^information on cVarac- 
'teristics of the job. You may also, if you wish^ compare 
charactertSics of 4 wb or three becupatibris at th e same 
time. Another, feature of CHOICES allows you to / 
discover similar Occupations . This feature *is especially 
helpful if you are already trained and would like to look 
into different jobs that re quire ihe_ same iraining, _ 
CHOICES won't make your career decisions for you— 
you Ye in charge of that— but it can give you lots of 
* career information in a shorttime. 
Once you've narrowed' down your career choices, you 
can get additional information on these careers from 
fl b ^lL Yli^^lt©*^ so u *ces. Descriptions of these 
. sources arj included on Tape 13 and Tape 14. 
Locally; you can use CHOICES at the Leon County 
Public Library, the Florida State University, and the 
Ce iter for C^eerJDeveJbpmerit Services. For more 
information on CHOICES, call 488-048G. 



TAPE 16: WOMEN IN 
THE SKILLED TRADES 



Do you know th?; the typical 25-year-old woman, will 
marry, have two children, and work for 34 years? Most 
women who are working today work because they must. 
They're either supporting themselves or children or 
they're contributing a* necessary part of the family income. 
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Yet most working women are found In low-paying : 
occupations, such as secretary, nurse, or retail-sales 

If you enjoy working with your hands, if you Hke the 
kind of job that leads to ? finished ^aiidtandltvotfre 
looking for hig£ earnings and advancement, you should 
at least^onsider entering a skiUed.trade. - 
The skilled trades include construction jobs such/as 
carpentCT, ^lectrida^ industrial jobs such as 

machinist t .pres8^perator7^r<electT^nics technician; 
arid service jobs such as auto mechanic, small appliance 
repairer, and truck driver. - : _ 
there are many reasons to^cpnsider the &Sed tracks. 
Money, for example. Even entry-level jjosfi^ns p>" 
more than most traditionally female ^cllpates. 1 
wages are .much higher; fringe benefits are often better ^ 
Although local pay scales vary, the U.S. Department of 
tabor reports that the average hourly wage for a welder 
Is $12.00, for an electrician, $10:33, and for an auto 
mechanic, $7.76. - * 

The employment outlook fot the eighties in many pf the 
skilled trades is very good, with openings expected to 
increase faster than average: 

The ^killed trades also offer chances for advancement, 
the "opportunity to work independently, and the chance 
to keep teaming new skills. Women who are successful 
In the skilled' trades often report that job satisfaction 
outweighs the financial benefits. ? . " 
Some women aren't sure they have the physical strength 
and stamina to work in the trades. Due to the rise in 
automation, many of the heaviest tasks are being taken 
over by machines.' In many trades, the work is no more 
physically demanding than housework. * 
When given the opportunity, women have proven over 
and over that they can successfuJl^carry out jobs that 
have been traditionally reserveS fofnten. ^ V 
Training for the skilled trades varies, depending on the 
trade, the job market, and your experience. You can 
learn a skilled trade through on-the-job training, at 
vocational-technical schools, and in apprenticeship 
programs. For information on training opportunities, 4 
listen to Tape 22, which describes apprenticeships, and 
Tape 19, which describes tively Area Vocational- 
Technical Center, ...... • . w . 

An excellent source of information on the skilled frad$s 
is the Occupational but/o^c Handbook, a book available 
at the Leon County Public Library. Other sources of 
occupational information are described on Tapes 13, 14, 
and 1.5. . 
But don't forpet the mos^ important source of in- 
formation: people who are working in the trades. They 
can give you the "inside* 4 story. You should be prepared 
for the fact that some people will try to discourage you. 
So be sure to get your facts from as many sources as 
possible, make your own decision, and create an op- 
portunity for yourself! • 



TAPE 17: ADULT 
EDUCATION IN 
COUNTY 
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Everyone's had a brealf somewhere in their education, 
butyou can do somethingabout.it. Adults from all walks 
of life, all over Tallahassee, are taking advantage of 
adult basic educ?tion, or "A-B-E," d^ses. 
The classes are free, and they're /st for adults who 
want to learn basic reading, writi/g, and arithmetic skills 
or brush up on the skills they already have The classes 
are divided into small groups, and participants work at 
their own pace.-Classes are open to adults who are at 
least 16 years old and who are not already enrolled -In 
day school. All materials for classes are provided free of 
charge to participants. You can enroll anytime you like. 
sBest of all, classes are held all over the city so there s 
pliably one near you. - 
"A-B>E" istaught at Fort Braden Elementary School on 
' Tuesda>*venings from 10. For details, call Craig 
Olscn at l%1895. -_ -_ » 

Beginning rea^g is offered at Godby High School on 
Tuesday eveningsNrom 7 till 10. For more information, 
call 488-1325. " , 
"A-B-E" is offered at Griffin Middle School on Tuesday 
evefflngs from 7 till lO.Vor details, call 487-1414. 
Concord Elementary offers "A-B-E" classes on Monday 
. _ and Wednesday evenings from 7 till Id <M Jim Dodd 
at 893-2558 for additional information. \,. 
Pineview Elementary %hool offers "A-B-E" oh Monday 
and Tuesday evenings fftam 7 till 10. For more in- 
formation call 487-1414. --=■■_■ j T 
Beginning reading is taught at Woodville Elementary on 
Monday and Thutsday evenings frtfrn-7 till -10: For more- 
information, call Sylvia Mullihs at 421-5330. 
Beginning reading and "A-B-E" classes are also held at 
the following locations: 

The Leon County Public Library offers beginning , 
reading on Monday anH Wednesday mornings from 9 
am til) 12 noon , and on Monday and Wednesday . 
evenings from 6 till 9. Call Sara Johnson at 487-2665 
f or mo re information . t 
The Mount Zion Church, on North Meridian Road, 

offers "A-B-E" classes on Monday jnd Tuesday 

evenings from 6:30 till 9:30. Ca| $37-1414, for more 
information. 

Adult Basic Education for the blind is offered at Fairview 
Middle School on Monday and Wednesday tevenings 
from 6:30 till 9:30. . ; 

Reading tutor&are also available to work on an in- 
dividual basis with prisons who need this servif e- For _ 
details, contact either the Leon GTunty PiMic Library at 
487 : 2665, or the Adult Basic Education Office at 48/- 
- 1414. ~ . , 

If you have questions, call the contact person given tor 
the location you're interested in, or call the Adult Basic 
Education Office at 487-1414. 
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TAPE 18: GETTING A 
HIGH SGMOOL 
EQUIVALENCY DIPLOMA 

_ ■ . • 

Congratulations! You've just taken, the first step toward 
obtaining the G E.D. "G.E.D." stands for General * 
Educational Development, and it serves as the -- 
equivalent of a high schjpol diploma. 
Fpi ' ajtaitety oi reasons, many adults^a^ been unable 
to complete a regular high school program. This. doesn't 
^3 n »:^9 w ®y^:» ^^i!l^j r :l^^^!^h2ij ^pwth stopped 
when they stopped going to school: A person: can make 
educational progress through many everyctay ex- 
periences. The purpdse of the G.E.D. program is to 
provide a way to evaluate arid give credit to these 
experiences. • • a 
You can use the G.E.D. to qualify for a job, get a- 
promotion, for military servite, to enter colleges and 
vocational-technical schools, or for your own satisfac; - t 
Hon. A high school ^education is needed -iri i rnost-fields so 
deciding to complete i^mag be the wisest decision you'll 
ever make. 

The G.E.D: is a series of five Tests that measure general 
educational development. The tests cover reading, 

writing, social studies , science , and math. - 

You must pass all five areas to m gel your dipjqo^But if 
you don't pass one or two areas the first tlrrflWon t 
worry v You can take the test over until you pass ail 
areas. Test results are mailed to you about two weeks 
after- you've taken the test. The G. E. D . is offered twice . 

a month during the day and in the evening. * 

*To take the G.E.D., you must be at least 16 years old, 
and you cannot enrolled in a regujf.: day school. If 
you are enrolled in school you must ask the guidance 
counselor at yjoiir school for permission io take the test . 
The G.E.D. is offered in English, Spanish, and French. 
There are also special tests for the visually impaired. 
To take the; G.E.D., you must attend a registration 
session, which is held every^ther Monday at 2:30- at 
Cobb Middle School's cafeteria, pn the Miccosukee 
Road. You'll need to bring $ 14. §0 in cash , and two 
forms of identification, one with a picture: A driver's 
license and social security card are acceptable. 
Before taking the G.E.D., you can attend a preparation 
course at either Rickarcls or Godby High School. For 
specific information , caJl either jschool . 
fi you have other questions about thfe G.E.D.,. call 487- 
2872. That s 487-2%72. : ' 



i TAPE 19: TRAINING 
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LIVELY AREA • . 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
CENTER 

Lively Area Vocational-Technical Center offers 48 , * 
occupational programs that can lead to interesting, well- 
paying employment. • - „ 
The programs run the gamut of challenging technologies 
such as*€ata processing and laser electro-optics to more 
Conventional areas like com merciaj foods, masonry, and v 
automotive mechanics. All of Liyely s programs have* * 
excellent job placement records, with some 83 percent 
of the graduates finding jobs in the fields for which they 
were trained: In addition, arrangements have been 
made with several colleges for some Lively courses to be 
transferred for credit. ° 
Most training programs last one year although a^fe w *un 
two years: All are competency-based— that. is, , vou can 

4 progress as fastis ypu learn the necessary skills- 
Books and tuition generally cost from 15(/to 200 ?. * 
dollars* Some financial aid isjwailable ip the form of 
loans and Basic Education Opportunity Grants, A * 
placement officer is available to help students find part- 
time Jobs while they are enrolled in school. _ 
To attSnd Lively dunrig the day, you must- first take the 
Test of Adult Basic Education. Test results are used to 
help students succeed in _-*eir training programs. The 

test is offered Monday thrc Friday atjfc 00 a.m. * 

Once you have your test resuiis, a counselor will assist 
you in getting placed in a prb^anrthat-s right for*you. 
Theri youcanTegister^get an- identification card, pay 

' your tuition , and begirt classes, • ... 

When you graduate from Lively, a placement officer will 
help you find a job. ' V 

For more information afeaui Lively Area Vocational- 
Technical Center, call 5^*8181 arid ask for the registrar. 



TAPE 20: ALTERNATIVES 
TO COLLEGE 



s If you want specialized -training but you don't want to 
spend four years in college, there are still many options 
available to you. Of the 26,000 different jobs in the 
U.S., four out of five do not require a college degree. 
Tf^r^^op^rtu^esjBXteyrt Rotational schools and 
community colleges, in home study courses, and 
through the military— to name only a few. • 

1 Both public and private vocational-technical schools offer 
training for many careers J Programs last' from a few" 
weeks to several years, and usually involve practical, 
hands-on experience. Most vocational schools help-place 
graduate's in jobs.: But beware of schools that promise 
you a job-^no school can guarantee you that. . 
Tuition costs and training facilities vary from school to 
school. Generally, private schools are more expensive 
than public schools. You should shop around and.. 
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compare proj^m* to be simi youfchobse one that's # 
'right (or you.* ^ ziiz-i*: 
Home study <ourses, : also fen o^alcbrrespondence 

. cpursc%,a^ andthet-a^ertqe X^pmM^A^^ zz : 
Home study courses btT^ certain adv^ages L Yoa can 
sfiidy in yburhome. set your own-srfiexiaie, anr 1 L 
at yaur^wn pace, to successfully complete fop 
program;, you must be able to work mdependen 
sure to read any contract carefully before ydu sign. If 
you drop out before nni^ing, you may^«ff have to pay 

' .for the entire cotyse. . ' : :.::::L^j 

The military offers many^ofcational training programs: A 
number of programs requir/ that yoUhave a high 

* school diploma, and some require a cbH«ga-deg/ee. If 
you're mftreste^ in a particular job, you'll be given a test 

* to see Afcether you can qualify. If you enlist, the service 
will train you jfV that field. The service pays ydu a salary 

- while ybu're training, and after training you'll be assured 
of work. Qnce you enlist, you must stay in the military 
for a specific length of time. : > : ' 

Your plans to prepare for a good job could include 

attending adu1t*education classes; Througj^these classes, 

J you can learn new skills and brush up on old ones. 

* Adult-education classes are offered at several convenient 

* locations,*and many of the, classes are free.\For more 
. information, call 487-1414.. \ 

If you«have a high school diploma, you mightVcorrsider 
;further education at a community college. Conim unity 
'colleges offer one- and two-year programs in oc- 
NujJE^al and apdemic* areas'. For more information, 
obtain a catalog from the community college you're 
interested In, or call Tallahassee Community College at 
. 576*5181! : • • *~ ' _ 

Apprenticeship programs combine on^Fhe-job training . 
with classrooi i instruction . You earn- v.'bile you learn! 1 
» Most apprep' ceship.programs take two to four years to 
•complete.* To % qualify, you must be at least 16 years old, 
have a high schpoj diploma or the equivalent, be able to 
work with y*our hands, and be in good physicaLhealth. 
*You must pass a test and be approved by a screening 
; committee before you're accepted into aerogram. 
' For more inform at iorfbn apprenticeships; listen to Tape 
22. <• ______ 

^CETA, a federal employment program, offers jfcb 
training to people with restricted incomes. The purpose 
of CETA is to help .unemployed or underemployed 
persons acquire marketable skills. * 
Tape 21 gives a more detailed description of CETA* t 
Urograms in the Tallahassee area. 



TAPE 21: TRAINING AND 
EMPLOYMENT 
QPPQRTyNITIES 
THROUGH 



If 'you are economically disadvantaged * unemployed , of 
underemployed, you may be eligible for help through 
CETA, CETA \s *r\ i abbreviation Jor Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, and its purpose is to 
help eligible persons Increase their income, - 



the €ETA_Cpj^rWijn for Leon and Gadsden coanties 
runs a -juarrlfier of tMjriing programs for ciiizen&4n the 
area, fb.be admitted \_h a training program, ybu-must 
first discuss your situation -with a ^ counselor ^nd^take: 
sbme-fets:^ 

»f program is Tight for you ... , : * . 

r-tefe are three types oftitaining programs. 
One is vocational classroom training— a combinatibri of 
ciassroo^fraining and [work experience. In addition t. 
daily vbcatibhal training , youJearn basic education <?nd ; 
employability s r d'r. All i participants are paid a wage arid 
are reimbursed for thdr travel expenses. 
The second type of trajning program is on ^e-job 
training, also known ^sfOdT." 6dT participants are 
.trained while they work|for a private employer. Em ; 

_ _ tt- r> i — r A - i.-iii.*^ inKc altar th 



plpyers often offer GETA clients regular jobs after the 
frying period is over. F(articipapts are paid full wages 
during the training? ^ * ' 
Public Service Employment', or "PSE," is the third type 
of CETA training program. Public 'Service Employment 
is intended as transitional employment for persons who 
have a skill but carmot' find a job. RSE clients are placed 
in positions that ar* as clbsfcly related as possible t9 their 
experience* _ t > _\\_ 

In addition to these'training programs, CETA operates 
■ several youth programs in Leon and Gadsden counties. 
To find out mere about CETA training in Tallahassee ^ 
call 488-2205, or gp bV 603 Worth Martin Luther King, 
Junior, goulevard. In: Gadsdeh County, you can go by 
the CETA ftffice at 215 West Jefferson Street in Quincy, 
or call 627-9581. 



TAPE 22: 
APPRENTICES! 
TRAINING 
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In Florida there' are oyer 100 careers you can enter a^ z - o 
an apprentice. Apprenticeship traipihg combines on-the- 
job training with job-mated olassroob instruction . It . 
allow* you to learn a skilled trade. while, you earn a good 
wage: An apprentice typically works With an ex-> - 
perienced journeyman daring the day\arrd attends class v:t - 

" a few nights a week. Apprentices are hired by industry ^ . 
only when there is a need for more Skilled workers. 5b : 
the competition is tough! A '-"f 

To become a registered apprentice, you^mtfst be at least 
18 years old and have a high school diploma or its 
.equivalent. You must be physically able to do the work' 
of the trade, pass a Job aptitude test,«and, be reconV 
mended by a selection committee. 
In Florida, registered apprenticeship fro^rrts are set up 
and financed in many ways. For example, \ap- ~ 
prentfceship programs are administered thrb ugh labor- 
management committees, local associations! cor- ■ . 
porations, and small businesses. : :\z : ^ 

'.. As an apprentice, you will attend at least 144 hours of ■ 
job-related classes per year and ha ve -a probationary 
period of afieast 90 days». - , \ 

Every six months-or 1,000 hours-you must\ . - 
demonstrate that you have learned certain trade skills. It 
you canS show that you have acquired these skills, you 
t \ 
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will I be kept*t j^ same level untiLyou icarn them; You 
can_move ap_more quickly if you^shbw thai you already 
fcavejrkr necessary skills for a certain level because- of 
previous experieiice or training. When ybucomplete the 
apprenticeship program yoa receive a certificate from 
the Florida Bureau of Apprenticeship., 
Apprentices usually receive one-half of the journeyman's 
wageior.lbe4ield in which they train. Raises are 
awarded at six-month jj^tovafe: 
Since Florida's apprenticeship pyograms^ave been 
designed to accommodate employers' needs, a fully 
trained apprentice— or journeyman— should have little 
trouble getting a job at a good wage; 
For information on who to contact for each registered 
apprenticeship program, call the Florida State Bureau of 
enticeship at 488-4422. 




Ik FINANCIAL AID 



Today, the cost of college is^oing up—just ifye 
everything else. But don't let this situation keep you 
from getting a college education. Many forms of 
firi anclal aid are available f orxoHege , and you stand a 
good chance of receiving'some money to apply to your 
educational expenses. . - : 

All forms of financial aid are based bh need, and are 
intended to supplement the resources of the student— 
not to replace them. / 

There are four basi<£ fofms of financial aid: grants, loans, 
scholarships, and employment. 

A grant is an outright gift of money. You don't have to 
repay a grant. / 

A loan is borrowed money, which * you must repay with* 
interest after a certain length of time. Often , educational 
loans Ttave lower interest rates than other kinds of loans. 
Scholarships, another type of financial aid, are usually 
given to 'students who show promise in an academic or 
athletic area. If you're interested in a scholarship, 
\ contact the schools you're thinking of attending to find 

_ out which scholarships are available and how to apply 

\ for them. 

The most common form of financial aid is employment. 
Most colleges have work-study programs, which 
guarantee _youLa_ job while yoa attend school. ' 
The United States Office of Education offers the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant, the Supplemental 
Educatiortal Opportunity Grant, 4he College Work Study 
Program, and the National Direct Student Loan 
Program. Guaranteed Student Loan Prc^anw are 
~^offeretr-at-itito r 
Education Assistance Loan Program offers federally 
insured loans to'graduate students in the medical and 
health field*, 

Forfurthex infefrnation, contact the financial aid office of 
thelchool you plan to attend. For information on 
financial aid programs administered by the Florida 
Department of Education , call the Florida Student 
Financial Assistance Commission at 487-1800. ♦ 
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